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WARDIAN CASES IN SUMMER. 


TPAHE Wardian ease that has looked so lux- 

uriant and beautiful all winter, and has 
been the charm of your parlor or sitting-room, 
begins before now to look dwindling and spent. 
Like some overworked creature of the animal 
kingdom, a change is needed to restore the lost 
strength and give new vigor to the plant; for if 
kept still under glass, the forcing will go on until 
there will be no life left in the once-flourishing 
and healthy plants. A few words of advice on 
the subject will no doubt be acceptable to those 
who are at a loss to know how to take care of 








their pets through the summer. I have had a 
fine Case all winter, filled with choice ferns, be- 
gonias, lycopodiums, ete., and up to about the 
Ist of May it looked quite well, though some 
of the plants were growing very tall and spin- 
dling, and it was evident that, like prisoners, 
they were pining for the outside air. So I de- 
termined to try an experiment, and accordingly 
began to give them air by raising the lid several 
hours every day, and at last brought the tray 
containing them out into the shade of a piazza, 
and put away the glass top and table for the 
season. 


At first they all drooped dreadfully, and I 
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Fig. 1.—Licut Gray FLANNEL 
Bataine Svurir. 


For pattern and description see cee 
ment, No. LY., Figs. 28%, 28°-3' 


Fig. 2.—Baturne Suir ror Girb 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 


Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ 





Fig. 3.—Bivue Fraxyer Batutne 
Surt. 


For pattern and description see 
ment, No. V., Figs. 33-36. 


feared that I had made a very costly experi- 
ment; but after a little while I could see that 
while the delicate and- weakly plants lost much 
of their top growth, and had to be trimmed 
closely, others soon recovered themselves, and 
before three weeks new shoots and fronds began 
to be visible, and I saw that a healthy growth 
was taking the place of the lost tops. Besides 
this, I felt sure that new soil for the roots would 
be beneficial ; so the larger plants were set out 
into a shady bed prepared for them, where they 
are doing splendidly, and I feel satisfied that by 
the Ist of September, when it will be time to 
prepare my case for autumn, I shall have strong 
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CHILDREN’S BATHING AND WALKING SUITS, 





Fig. 4.—Sink ano Ecru 


and vigorous plants ready to stock my box. But 
whenever they are planted for winter, I shall not 
place the glass cover on them until they are well 
started again, as the long forcing of the winter 
will begin soon enough, and if a month elapse 
between the planting and covering, it will be all 
the better for the Wardian case. In preparing it, 
moreover, I shall also take the precaution to 
bake the earth, so as to destroy all eggs which 
might produce troublesome insects, and then de- 
posit a good layer of charcoal in the bottom, 
as drainage. ‘This will also be a preventive of 
mould or sourness, for the charcoal is a well- 
known purifier. 
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kig. 5.—Scit ror Boy Frou 
3 to 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 
By KATE HILLARD. 

He sang beneath my window-pane 
A song that up to heaven might soar, 
A wild and sweet heart-piercing strain. 


When shall I hear that song again? 
Ah, never, never more! 


It breathed of summer's golden days, 
Of balmy noons, serene and clear ; 

’Twas mellow as an autumn haze, 

Warm as a lover’s glowing praise 
Of all he holds most dear. 


I knew not was it joy or dole 

That filled me with delicious woe ; 
It rapt my senses and my soul, 
Into my very life it stole— 

Ah, me! when will it go? 


He sang beneath my window-pane ; 

It seemed the world stood still to hear; 
The thrush within the leafy lane 
Listened to catch the blithe refrain 

‘That rang so crystal-clear. 


Beneath his mantle torn and old 
Shone like a star his ivory bow, 
And through the clinging envious fold 
Bright gleamed his arrows’ pointed gold— 
Ah, Love, those signs I know! 


The singer left my window-pane; 

His song’s sweet witchery was o’er. 
When will that strange resistless strain 
Ring through my longing heart again? 

Ah, me! for evermore, 

Sweet Love! 
Ah, me! for evermore! 
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G> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for July 18 was issued gratui- 
tously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving from a recent painting by 
FiLpes, a fine portrait of MILLaIs, 
and a touching picture called “The 
Deserter.” 

An illustrated Supplement will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for July 25. 





OUR GRANDMOTHERS AND 
OURSELVES. 


E have so long been in the habit of 
hearing a great deal said about the 
supsrior health and strength of our grand- 
mothers that we have come to accept it as 
an axiomatic truth of as much weight as 
the statement that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. The 
robustness, the hardihood, of these ances- 
tresses of ours are flung in our faces at ev- 
ery turn, and one would really suppose they 
were barn at the time when the sons of God 
married the daughters of men, and, as the 
record says, there were giants in those days. 
But, if we remember rightly, it is always 
the grandmothers who are cited as our exem- 
plars; nobody ever says a word about the 
grandaunts ; and has it not occurred to the 
reader, as to us, that there may be good rea- 
son for it—that there may have been no 
grandaunts of any consequence? Has the 
suspicion crossed no mind that the gods 
loved our grandmothers’ sisters, and they 
died young? that they had not the strength 
or stamina to endure the hard conditions 
of unalleviated life in their time, and they 
accordingly went elsewhere to find better? 
that, in short, only the rugged and hearty 
sisters lived to transmit their names to an- 
other generation, and illustrate the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest? If this is so, 
it is perhaps the reason that we never hear 
of the poor little grandaunts; and we con- 
sequently may have'a somewhat tenderer 
feeling toward them when we do than if 
they had been the supposititiously blooming 
young Brobdingnagian maidens who mar- 
ried our grandfathers, for they seem not only 
to have missed all the blessings of this life, 
and all the blessings of posterity, but they 
are never made the instruments of our re- 
proach with flings and sneers; our short- 
comings in health and endurance are never 
measured by their standard, and they have 
never been the wearying means of telling us 
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that we have fallen from grace as our ances- 
tresses held it. 

But, after all, is it really true, do you be- 
lieve, about the grandmothers? Were they 
women of such heroic mould that they could 
bear every sort of hardship, of exposure, and 
distress, and come out from it all rosy and 
buxom, and ready for another bout with 
fate? We used to hear corresponding sto- 
ries about the strength and stature of our 
grandfathers, till our brothers tried on the 
ancient armor, and found it too small for 
them! Those grandmothers had much to 
endure, we know—but did they endure it? 
Dear reader, the next time the critic of our 
sex as it is assaults you with comparisons, 
if you will debar him from pursuing his gen- 
eralities, and pin him down to particular 
facts, it is our firm belief that you will find 
he doesn’t mean your grandmothers nor our 
grandmothers, but their grandmothers—a 
meaning, that of his, which takes him so far 
back among the remote shadows that he 
thinks there are none to contradict him! 
It stands to reason, he reasons, that if the 
women lived when there were no furnaces, 
no steam-pipes, no ventilation, no friction 
matches, no carpets, no railroads, no sewing- 
machines, no patent medicines, no life made 
easy, that they must have been of tougher 
fibre than the women of to-day; and so he 
asserts that they were, in the safe assurance, 
as we said, that there are none to contradict 
him. 

But soft! The great order of things does 
not love an injustice. And we straightway 
find a witness raised up on our side, ghastly 
though it be, as coming from the dead—it 
is the church register, the yellow old town 
records. And curious as the fact is, it shows 
us that, as compared with ourselves, our 
grandmothers had no health at all; shows 
us that there was hardly a grandfather in all 
that remote past who did not give us two, 
three, four, and sometimes even five and six 
grandmothers—an inexplicable fact under 
our critic’s philosophy, unless we are to as- 
sume that the grandfathers were all so many 
Blne-beards, which we absolutely refuse to 
do! 

No, it may easily be understood from this 
testimony of the records and registers that 
the real truth about these grandmothers is 
that they were very much such women as 
we are ourselves. If we can not do all they 


did, neither could they have done a great, 


deal that we can do. The sun burned them, 
the wind made them shiver; their faces were 
as hot and their backs as frozen before their 
great wood fires as ours would be ; they bore 
fatigue, taking all in all, no better than we 
do; caught colds from draughts as their 
granddaughters do; had fevers and sore 
throats and rheumatisms and coughs under 
the same circumstances; suffered as much 
and died more often in child-birth; grew 
peaked and pale and pining, and dwindled 
away under the unobservant eyes of their 
husbands, who one day started in astonish- 
ment to hear the doctor announce a hopeless 
case, and who, when the end came, felt the 
loss so much that they were fain to supply 
its place swiftly as possible with number 
two, or three, or four, as the case might be. 

Not that, looked at reasonably and apart 
from all degrees of sentiment, we are attach- 
ing blame to the grandfathers for their nu- 
merous and possibly precipitate marriages. 
Far from it. There was a horde of children 
in every house to be cared for, and they 
were as often securing nurses by the act as 
marrying wives. Malthusian principles were 
unknown in their period, and our grandfa- 
thers did not weigh the question as to the 
future provision of their children, with a 
wilderness before them to make blossom 
like the rose, and they fully believed in the 
text that says, “ Blessed is the man that has 
his quiver full of them.” - And consequent- 
ly the tally of births round every hearth- 
stone scored up among high numbers, and 
quite as consequently the exhausted moth- 
ers had nothing but exhausted strength to 
give the later comers; and if there was to 
be found any diminished strength among 
their descendants, it would be more attrib- 
utable to this fact than to any other. 

But indeed we think the talk about this 
diminished strength is really all there is of 
it. We are persuaded that any serious ex- 
amination of the subject would prove not 
only that we are as stout and strong as our 
grandmothers and as their grandmothers, 
but that the preponderance of vigor is in 
our favor. If they endured great hardship 
without deterioration, so do we endure un- 
healthy conditions of life and excitement, 
heated rooms, late hours, rich food. If we 
needed any thing to prove our comparative- 
ly superior vigor, we should have it in the 
fact that triple and quadruple marriages are 
far less frequent with us than they were in 
the days of old. A man-who had had four 
wives in the old days would have found no 
one considering it a circumstance worth men- 
tion, unless it were some bold creature in ad- 
vance of her age; but in these days he would 


| find himself a subject of mirth, for we all of 





us have laughed at the late joke concerning 
the group of graves about a central one on 
whose head-stone was the inscription, “ Our 
Husband ;” and the man who bad married 
five wives, instead of being reverenced as a 
leader in Israel, would be looked at askance, 
and pronounced no better than a Mormon. 
And the whole of the matter is, that the 
wives and mothers live now, instead of dy- 
ing as they used to do. 

It is, moreover, to be considered that all 
our inventions, our chemistries and discov- 
eries, our countless applications of comfort 
and ease, have tended to preserve and to 
lengthen life, so that those who, like the 
poor little grandaunts of the former epoch, 
might have died early, and left room for the 
survival of the fittest, now continue to live 
along as well as their betters, to sit in the 
sunshine, to enjoy life fairly, and to raise our 
average immensely. And all this happens 
in spite of the strange circumstance that we 
labor in a struggle with many new ills and 
ails that have sprung into existence, like a 
crop of dragons’ teeth, under the new condi- 
tions of civilization. New diseases have at- 
tacked us, for which new medicinal com- 
pounds have had to be sought and found ; 
and our rapid modes of life, our steam trav- 
el, our receipt of telegrams, our wild enthu- 
siasm, our great and swift excitements, com- 
ing upon us like blows, all tend to produce 
violent nervous irritation and suffering 
which our grandmothers knew nothing 
whatever about. People who call in the 
lightning for a yoke-fellow have to do as 
the lightning does; and when we reckon 
up all the added burdens of this generation, 
and discriminate between the women of the 
past and present by such evidence as is at- 
tainable, it must be admitted that we are as 
good as our grandmothers, and as much bet- 
ter as the progress of the whole race would 
intimate. 








THE AMERICAN OF FANCY AND 

THE AMERICAN OF FACT. 

By GAIL HAMILTON. 

HE “Brother Jonathan” of “Sam Slick” 

and the English caricaturists seems to 
have been quietly and good-naturedly adopt- 
ed and petted by Americans, till our English 
literati have quite forgotten that it is car- 
icature, and reproduce it as nature. The 
American “Uncle Sam” is but the double 
of England’s “ Brother Jonathan”—a tall, 
gaunt man, with awkward stove-pipe hat, 
high shirt collar, ill-fitting swallow-tail coat 
irrespective of occasions, trowsers far too 
short for the legs, but often strapped beneath 
the huge boots, big bony hands, and bare 
wrists thrust out from short sleeves—a raw, 
uncouth, good-natured savage. What this 
figure is a caricature of it is difficult to de- 
termine. The strength of an exaggeration 
is in the truth that underlies it. One would 
say that the native American, the country- 
man, should develop a fondness for the “ full 
dress” of society, in order to justify the figure 
which literature and satire have imposed 
upon him. On the contrary, nothing can be 
more unpretending than the dress of the 
rural districts. There are very large tracts 
of populous country on the North American 
Continent in which a “ dress-coat” can not 
befound. Ifyou frequent the village church 
with an eye to the outer man, you will see all 
sorts of gray, and rough arfd twilled and diag- 
onal stuff, blue and brown, alpaca and linen, 
and a little black broadcloth too you will 
see; but the swallow-tail will you not see. 
Frock-coats and sacks and cut-aways abound, 
but the great and good Dr. HoLMEs, whose 
transfer from the nineteenth to the eight- 
eenth century would have precluded Popr’s 
well-known question, “ Why has not man a 
microscopic eye ?”—even he has never found 
occasion to wing his shafts at swallow-tails 
usurping undress occasions, but rather at 
rustic frocks rushing in where civic dress- 
coats are wont to prance. Nor have I ever 
seen that the rural citizen is any more spar- 
ing of cloth than his urban brother. The 
garment may not fit his form so finely, or set 
it off so handsomely, but it is far more likely 
to hang loosely than to be drawn tightly. 
The error is in the line of too much rather 
than too little. 

Thus I wonder why it is that Americans 
have adopted the English caricature which 
has ne truth, rather than have constructed 
one for themselves. Why have none of our 
Yankee humorists presented a figure which 
shall be not only ridiculous but neat—which 
shall, indeed, be not so much ridiculous as 
entertaining? An Uncle Sam which should 
catch our real points would be captivating. 
The present one has no power except the 
force of association and tradition. 

The Yankee as he is presented in English 
plays and novels is preposterous; and this 
not so much apparently from hostile intent 
as pure misapprehension. I do not now re- 
fer to such books as Martin Chuzzlewit, whose 
hatred is so bitter, so impoisoned, so active 
and acrid, that any feeling at its expression 
is swallowed up in marvel at its quality. 








[Jury 25, 1874. 
But English writers who have evidently 
meant well toward our country, who have 
made their most noble, faithful, and high- 
minded characters Americans, have shot as 
wide of the mark as the most inflamed foe 
of them all. Professor Dz MILLE designed 
to deal handsomely with us in Obed Chute; 
but would not Obed Chute be as much of a 
rara avis among Us as among any nation of 
the world? CHARLES Reape drew a figure 
of excellent proportions in Joshua Fulla- 
love, but no American would recognize the 
portrait. Can any thing be more absurd 
than the American Cousin as it is presented 
to us when Mr. SOTHERN is Lord Dundreary ? 
The American Cousin is made to be wonder- 
fully tender, delicate, and high-minded in 
character, but his manners are simply sav- 
age. He falls in love—deep, earnest, re- 
spectful love—with the pretty Mary; he 
admires the lady cousins of the grand house ; 
he is capable of performing an act of almost 
sublime, because silent, self-sacrifice. But his 
voice is harsh and loud ; he tosses his legs 
over gilded chairs and satin sofas; he flings 
his carpet-bag about, calls the servant “ old 
hoss,” pries into the luxurious furnishings 
of his apartments with an ignorant and vul- 
gar curiosity ; is coarsely familiar and at 
his ease, knows neither deference nor mod- 
esty, and can be no more strange to British 
eyes and ears than he is to American. I have 
heard that in Mr. JEFFERSON’s hands he is 
a different being; and I can well believe that 
Mr. JEFFERSON’S genius, study, and knowl- 
edge can evolve a real character even out 
of this very unpromising conglomeration, 
but I have never seen it. 

And Mr. Punch, who is supposed to work 
upon more flexible material than even the 
novelist, makes his typical young American 
lady in England remark that she is surprised 
at the difference between the two countries, 
as she has now been three weeks in England 
and has not been bunched once! I venture 
to say that ..0t a single American reader 
understood that remark until Mr. Punch ex- 
plained thet the young woman meant to say 
that no ore had given her a bouquet. 

The fict seems to be that the English 
novelists and dramatists make studies of 
Amerivan characters, and not portraits. 
They gather language and traits from such 
books and papers as it has pleased Heaven 
to permit, and they combine these upon such 
forms of good or evil as it suits their pur- 
pose to evoke. This is magnificent, but it 
is not war. These characters may be mag- 
nanimous and amusing, but they are not 
life. It doubtless tickles the somewhat 
blasé ear of a rich and titled fox-hunter to 
hear an American gentleman speak of being 
catawampously chawed up, but he is quite 
as likely to hear it in an English as in an 
American. drawing-room ; and in no draw- 
ing-room or humblest rustic parlor will he 
hear it except as it is read out from an En- 
glish novel. 

I would by no means say that the Amer- 
ican gentleman is in external respects very 
like the English gentleman. Dr. JoHNSON 
tells us that when he was in school it was 
never said, “ JOHNSON is as good a scholar 
as such a one,” but always, “Such @ one is 
as good as JOHNSON.” Nor would I even 
point the moral of this anecdote. I only 
say that America has no class of society in 
city or country, among the untutored or the 
learned, the poor or the rich, of which Obed 
Chute or the Cousin of the stage is a com- 
ponent part. It is not, perhaps, a matter of 
any great moment. We certainly do not 
complain. No one, so far as I am aware, is 
seriously injured because Mr. WILKIE COL- 
Lins puts the supper hour of an American 
farm-house at nine o’clock, or sentences our 
country’s .murderers to transportation for 
life. It is not at all fatal, though it is a lit- 
tle surprising, to hear Mr. T, ADOLPHUS TROL- 
LOPE speak of what “might have been said 
not only in the Yankee tongue, but in good 
English,” especially after he has just intro- 
duced his high-born heroine, mother of a 
peer, saying, “ Why, Kate, as I am a sinner, 


Shall we show him a clean pair of heels, or 
boldly stay?” If Englishmen suppose that 
American ladies and gentlemen talk of 
bunching, and that the natural style of 
American sea-captains is after this fashion—— 
“The darnedest etarnal lie that ever came 
out of a man’s mouth. irst, there’s an un- 
known island somewheres about. That’s a 
kinder flourish beforehand. On that island 
there’s an English gal wrecked...... an’ she 
is so tarnation cute...... I think that sea- 
skunk is out, for there’s something a-p’ison- 
ing the cerulean waves an’ circumambient 
air......an’ this old varmint told me the 
buster......an’? I’m kinder sot on English 
gals”—I do not know that we are injured. 
They give these “ varmint” credit for all the 
generosity and high-mindedness’ that we 
should claim for them. 

I fear, indeed, that our unconscionable 
and irrepressible wags will continue to pour 
into the ears of credulous English travelers 
here stranger language and more exagger- 
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ated marvels than they would venture upon 
with an American five-year-old. But when 
I hear the constant outcroppings of dis- 
satisfaction with the Alabama Treaty, when 
Mr. GLADSTONE is unseated, and Sir Ep- 
WARD THORNTON threatened with diminu- 
tion of salary, and Earl Russe. is forever 
muttering harsh thunders, and there is a 
low perpetual sub rosa sort of British growl 
over the way in which America contrived to 
secure payment of her Alabama claims, I 
wonder sometimes whether England herself 
would not find her account in seeing things 
as they are in this country, and especially 
men as they are. Let the king amuse him- 
self; but let not the king complain when he 
finds that his treaties with us are not nego- 
tiated by the men whom “ Sam Slick” and 
Basti Hatt and Mrs. TROLLOPE and CHARLES 
DickENs and CHARLES READE have ushered 
into the world as typical Americans, to amuse 
the king withal. — 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BATHING SUITS. 


\ ITH the thermometer among the nineties, 
'Y sea baths are the most enjoyable recrea- 
tion, and bathing suits are in demand. ‘There 
is very little novelty among these dresses as seen 
at the furnishing stores. The suit of which a 
cut paper pattern was published last summer in 
the Bazar is in the shape that meets with ap- 
proval. This has a yoke blouse fitting plainly 
over the shoulders, with the fullness of waist 
and skirt in one, and pleated to the yoke; the 
skirt reaches to the knee or lower, and is con- 
fined around the waist by a belt. The Turkish 
trowsers are full, and are buttoned around the 
ankle. Gray twilled wiry serges are much used 
for these suits, because they ‘‘shed” water in- 
stead of retaining it and clinging heavily to the 
figure. Both plain and striped serges are used, 
often appearing in one suit, the stripes being 
set on the pleats, collar, and belt, and forming 
frills for neck, wrists, and ankles. Suits of 
striped gray serge, made with deep sailor collar, 
and otherwise prettily finished, are $8 to $8 50. 
There are also good suits of striped flannel for 

7 50. 

Twilled flannel suits are considered very hand- 
some for bathing and swimming, and are made 
with some attention to nautical style. For in- 

‘stance, they are of dark navy blue flannel, 
trimmed with wide white Hercules braid on the 
sailor collar, sleeves, belt, and skirt, and some- 
times anchors or stars are wrought upon them. 
White flannel suits are trimmed with blue in the 
same way, and the popular blue-gray flannels are 
gay with crimson or bright blue braid set on in 
many parallel rows, or scalloped and bound, or 
else with narrow ruffles edged with a line of color. 
The ordinary worsted braid used for binding 
skirts is suitable for this. Such costumes, made 
in the best manner, cost from $10 to $12; oth- 
er suits, more simply made and trimmed, are 
from $7 50 to $10. Swimmers’ suits are made 
without sleeves, and have but one garment, the 
blouse and trowsers being cut all in one, like the 
sleeping garments worn by small children. Made 
of blue or white flannel, trimméd with white or 
blue braid, they cost $6. Gentlemen wear 
striped gray and brown flannels and Cheviot 
suits shaped like those worn by ladies, but with 
shorter blouses, The best bathing cap is the 
oil-silk crown of bag shape, large enough to 
hold all the hair and protect it from getting wet, 
as salt-water is considered injurious by some, 
while others find it beneficial, promoting its 
growth ; the difficulty about drying it is, how- 
ever, the greatest trouble. Striped oil-silk caps 
cost 50 or 60 cents; others, bound with gay- 
colored braids, are $1. 
used is the Spanish sandal of sail-cloth with Ma- 
nilla soles, or else entirely of the cloth. Coarse, 
wide-brimmed straw hats are tied down over the 
ears fer protecting the face from the sun. 


BATHING CLOAKS, 


Bathing cloaks, to be put on dry when leav- 
ing the water, and worn across the beach to con- 
ceal the moist figure, are welcomed by ladies 
who spend the season at the sea-side. They 
are made of white or brown Turkish toweling, 
trimmed with brilliant Oriental braiding. In 
shape they are merely long loose sacques, or else 
they have yokes with fullness pleated in, ample 
sleeves, and are always provided with a hood, 
They cost from $12 to $15 each, and must be 
long and large enough to cover the whole figure 
from head to foot. Bathing slippers of this ma- 
terial are made and trimmed to match the cloak. 


SWISS MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Very beautiful dresses of Swiss muslin are be- 
ing made for the young girl graduates, and for 
evening wear at the watering-places. A pretty 
fashion for these is to have the over dress a po- 
lonaise, with the whole front and the back of the 
waist made of lengthwise puffs, separated by 
bands of needle-worked insertion. The puffed 
fronts round up over the tournure and lap there, 
and the long plain back drapery is bunched up 
by two Marguerite bows of ribbon, which are usu- 
ally of two colors, such as pale blue with salmon 
or rose. A ruff trims the neck and wrists, and 
there is an embroidered ruffle around the gar- 
ment. The polonaise alone costs $50. For 
$55 a similar garment is made with Italian in- 
sertion, and a spray of roses crosses the back 
from one blue bow to the other. To complete 
a suit the skirt should be a demi-train, with two 
very simple gathered flounces, trimmed with lace 
or embroidery to match the polonaise. Ladies 
who object to polonaises have jaunty jackets with 


The bathing shoe most- 


square basques made entirely of puffs and inser- 
tion, and wear them with long over-skirts that 
have puffed aprons. 


WHITE MORNING DRESSES. 


Simpler white suits for morning and day wear 
are of wiry Victoria lawn, made with a polonaise 
with French back, belted. ‘The trimming is side 
pleating, headed by Hamburg insertion and tucks. 
Price $23. Very stylish polonaises to wear over 
black silk skirts are made of white jean with lace 
stripes, trimmed with black velvet bows: price 
$30. ‘The newest morning robes of white lawn 
are in the loose flowing Watteau style, with a 
row of embroidery and much tucking down the 
long Watteau pleat. Two eight-inch ruffles sur- 
round these dainty wrappers, and there are three 
rows of insertion and groups of tucks down the 
front ; a ruff around the neck; coat sleeves and 
pockets, 

WHITE SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 

Sleeveless jackets made of rows of embroid- 
ered insertion alternating with Valenciennes 
bands give a charming finish to summer toi- 
lettes for the house. The fronts slope off in Zou- 
ave fashion; the neck has a full ruff of lace, and 
two rows of lace pass around the armholes and 
border the jacket. Simpler jackets have tucked 
bands with Valenciennes, cr else soft full puffs. 


WHITE PLEATED WAISTS. 


New pleated waists of white nansook have sev- 
eral inch-wide box-pleats instead of the three or 
five wide pleats worn last year. A double ruff 
edged with Valenciennes trims the neck and 
wrists. ‘These cost from $3 75 upward. Tuck- 
ing in groups, such as one half-inch tuck and 
six fine cord tucks, is also seen on these waists. 
Ladies are also buying by the yard the muslins 
that are sold tucked by machinery for such 
waists. There is quite a fancy for extending 
all such blouses over the hips in basque shape, 
and trimming the edges with a ruffle, pleating, 
or embroidery. This is a pretty fashion, but is 
most suitable when worn with an over-skirt of 
the same material as the waist. The white 
blouse with two skirts of black silk or of blue or 
gray linen is again a favorite house dress for la- 
dies of quiet tastes, 


EMBROIDERED BLACK GRENADINE. 


Black grenadine over dresses, embroidered in 
the long black India stitch, and made heavy 
with fine cut jet beads, are among the most styl- 
ish of the season. A sleeveless jacket with a 
long straight square apron, to be drawn back as 
an over-skirt, is the newest design imported for 
these. When worn over a black silk or a grena- 
dine skirt and waist, this makes a very rich dress. 
The lace sacque is lined with thin silk to throw 
out the embroidery pattern, and to do away with 
the transparency that is now thought objection- 
able. Lace heavily beaded edges the sacque and 
apron, The price is from $75 to $85. 


SUMMER VARIETIES. 


Among the fanciful additions to summer dress 
are colored aprons of blue, lilac, black, or rose 
twilled India silk, trimmed with a deep pleated 
flounce of white muslin edged with Valenciennes. 
The large pockets are surrounded with narrower 
pleating, and ribbon strings to tie behind com- 
plete the pretty little garment. But one width 
of silk is used, the corners are square, and the 
apron is short. Price $3. A pocket-handker- 
chief of the apron silk—which is said to wash— 
is edged with maslin pleating, and stuck in the 
apron pocket. White organdy aprons are also 
made in the old-time short square shape, trimmed 
with insertion and a deep pleated frill, and have 
strings wide enough for sashes, which are also 
edged with pleating: price from $2 50 to $10. 

Croquet hats in flat Japanese shape are made 
of the Florida straw, and covered all over with 
white muslin or tarlatan, plain or pleated, and 
are finished by a black velvet bow in the centre. 
When worn they are tied down over the ears in 
wagon-top shape, and afford full protection from 
the sun. Price $2 50 to $3. 

Little boys and girls wear a round triple col- 
lar tied behind with thread-tasseled strings. It 
is made of three fluted or pleated ruffles of mus- 
lin edged with narrow Valenciennes. Larger 
boys wear deep square sailor collars of antique 
lace, guipure, linen edged with open English em- 
broidery, or else of striped linen or percale scal- 
loped and button-hole stitched with Turkey red 
or blue cotton. 

Ladies’ handkerchiefs and neck-tie to match 
are of sheer linen lawn with a deep hem, at the 
top of which is a narrow band of blue, rose, or 
violet ribbon laid flatly, and held in place by 
herring-bone stitching done in white. These’ 
sets are worn with black dresses, also with the 
dark linen suits. Price $3. An écru hem on 
such sets is especially liked with black dresses. 

Jabots are again in favor to brighten up the 
dark dresses that fashion now prescribes for sum- 
mer wear. The choicest of these are of Mechlin 
lace waved to form five or six shells, with loops 
of pale blue, rose, or black China crape in each 
shell, and a bow at the top. 

Dressy collarettes of Mechlin*lace have three 
fully pleated rows of lace around the neck, while 
the Zouave front is formed of flat insertion and 
lace, and a pleating of crépe lisse or tulle. Beau- 
tiful collarettes for mourning are of black lisse, 
crimped and pleated, with white between. Oth- 
ers, for lighter mourning, have more white lisse 
than black. Inexpensive -collarettes, marked 
$4 50, have three pleated frills of sheer organdy 
edged with Valenciennes, and made to lap on 
the bosom like a fichu. 

White muslin and black lace barbes are the 
favorite neck-ties at this season, but there are 
also charming colored ones made of very pale 
shades of China crape, folded narrowly behind 
and sloping wider at the ends, where they are 





ornamented with insertion and frilling of Va- 


lenciennes or of Mechlin lace. The latter lace 
is preferred. 

Tiny old-fashioned caps are again shown for 
new-born babes. They are made of tucked mus- 
lin and Valenciennes, and cost from $2 to $3. 

The newest chatelaine pockets are made of 
black beaded lace, and are larger than those 
made early in the season. ‘They are lighter and 
more suitable for summer toilettes than those 
entirely of jet. 

Jet belts of elaborate design have a deep lat- 
tice fringe, or else basques are made of the beads 
and edged with jet fringe. Thése cost $15. 
Simpler ones, with graduated balls of jet, are $7. 
Others are richly embroidered with jet in flo- 
riated patterns. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. 'T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNoLp, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Witson & Greie; and H. W. 
Suaw. 





PERSONAL. 


On the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. SarToris in 
Liverpool they were met by the only sister of 
Mr. 8.,a married lady, who accompanied them 
to London, where they remained only a short 
time, departing thence for the SarToris coun- 
try-seat. They are now settled in a cottage cov- 
ered with roses, which has been given them on 
the estate. No gayeties are proffered the young 
people by the groom’s parents, who are still in 
deep affliction on account of the loss of their 
eldest son last summer, who, as has often been 
stated, was killed by a fall from his horse. Quite 
recently their grief has been renewed by the 
death by a similar accident of their dead son’s 
most intimate friend. 

—Miss EmiLy FarIrHrvty’s activity continues 
unabated. She announces the publication of a 
new weekly paper; and she is giving private 
lessons in elocution in London. 

—The memory of the mother of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN is to be made the subject of unique 
honor in Evansville, Indiana. he citizens of 
that place are negotiating for the timber of a 
log-cabin, all of which was hewed by Mr. Lry- 
COLN; and when the logs are secured the citi- 
zens will have them made inte canes, to be sold 
to procure funds to erect a monument in honor 
of his mother. 

—It must have been very pleasant to Mr. Ban- 
CROFT, at the farewell dinner given to him in 
Berlin, that he should be toasted by Professor 
Curtivs, the historian of Greece, and that one 
of the principal speakers should be Professor 
Mommseny, the historian of Rome. 

M. Merssonnrer’s “ Sign-Painter,” painted 
seven years ago, was sold recently in London for 
$22, Another picture by the same artist, 
“The Guardsman,” sold at the same time for 

,500. There are in this city a few of Mzrs- 
SONNIER’S gone, the best of which are in the pos- 
session of Mr. WiLL1aM T. BLopGerrT and Mr. 
A. T. Stewart. 

—People keep going to Stratford-on-Avon to 
pay their respects to W.8., and see where he 
did things. At the recent annual meeting at 
“ SHAKSPEARE’S Birth-place and Museum” it was 
stated that during the year past the building had 
been visited by 10,250 ee or a fraction over 
thirty-two persons each day—say, thirty-two per- 
sons and a baby. Sundays not included. 

—The German News states that the betrothal 
of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz with 
Princess BEATRICE, youngest daughter of Queen 
VicrortA, will soon take place. No truth, there- 
fore, in the talk about the Grand Duke ALExis 
having views in that quarter. 

—The Bishop of London has admitted to the 
office of deaconess, in the chapel of Fulham Pal- 
ace, by imposition of hands, two ladies trained 
in the Deaconesses’ Institution, and they at the 
same time received a few words of counsel and 
— warning from the bishop. 

—Mlle. Srmonwitscu, who studied medicine 
at Zurich, and later at Berne, has obtained the 
degree of M.D., summa cum laude, in the latter 
university, being the first lady who has ever 
taken that degree at Berne. 

—IsRAEL PuTNAM did not verify the truth of 
Bu.wer’s line, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” as the following letter, written by him, 
will indicate: 

“Dear MapamM—I have to inform = that I left 
Col Warpsworts at Miss Hovse’s at Philadelphy larst 
Wednesday. He had been quite unwel, but was on 
the mending hand, and hops soon to recover as he had 

n taking fissek. He is goin to Vorginne so you 
Wont have the Plesur of seeing him soon. As for nues 
we have non but whot I roat Danwnet and that is partly 
geeswork. Pleas to give my most respectful. comple- 
ments to all the Ladys of your hous and mastor pan- 
NEL not forgitting the — gentleman that took up 
his Log at your hous while I was thare and all Inquir- 
ing friends. I am dear madam with the greatest re- 
spects your most obedant humble servant. 

“TsraEL Putnam.” 


—The people of Bedford, England, have just 
set up a statue to JoHN Bunyan, upon the un- 
veiling of which the London Pall Mall Gazette 
rather tartly remarks: ‘* BUNYAN owes much to 
Bedford, and Bedford owes much to Bunyan, 
nor is there any end to this indebtedness; the 
more Bedford does for Bunyan, the more Bun- 
YAN will do for Bedford. His memory, in fact, 
properly played, is a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth. hat with ‘centenaries’ and celebra- 
tions of a like nature, Bedford will never get to 
the end of him.” 

—The daughters of the late Sheriff KNowLTon, 
who established and built up the Worcester 
(Massachusetts) Palladium, have assumed entire- 
ly its editorial management. One of them is a 
skillful artist, and has the direction at Boston 
of the Art School for Ladies, which was begun 
there a few years ago by the painter WILLIAM 
M. Hunt. 

—The wife of the Rev. Henry W. Hate has 
taken with her husband the entire course in the 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and received the usual degree—the 
first ever conferred on a woman by that institu- 
tion. Both are under appointment as mission- 
aries. 

—Old men arenot “going out.” Gen. MoLTKE 
rehabilitated the old fighting men in the late 
war with France; Field-Marshal WRANGEL re- 
cently celebrated his ninetieth birthday with 
great éclat in Berlin; M. Turers, now seventy- 
seven, is as fresh‘and formidable in the Assem- 
bly as ever; and here in New York is Governor 





Dix delivering Commencement addresses and 





discharging laborious executive duties with as 
much thoroughness and vim as if he were but 
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—M. Berryer has been amusing his friends 
in Paris by stating that Lord PALMERSTON had 
described to him after dinner at Broadlands 
the difference between the Scotch and English 
Churches as consisting of this—the English bish- 
ops wear wigs and the Scotch bishops wear 
none. He derided Berryer’s fears lest the En- 
lish people might be driven to revolution by 
he transfer of power to their hands, ‘Non, mon 
cher BERRYER,”’ said the Premier, “no revolu- 
tion could ever break out in England, unless the 
government were to attempt to change the form 
of the state coachman’s wig.” 

—Dr. BENJAMIN GOULD has been doing good 
things in astronomy since he retired from the 
directorship of the Dudley Observatory in Al- 
bany. He has just returned from the Argentine 
py moan where he is at the head of the Nation- 
al Observatory. He has made observations em- 
bracing 17,000 stars, and in a few months he will 
have ready 1700 maps of 85,000 stars. The funds 
given him by the government for carrying on his 
researches were small, but the wealthy citizens 
have been quite liberal. He has done much for 
the geography of the country as well as for the 
science of astronomy. 

—Mr. Joun Burrows, who died recently in 
Clinton, Connecticut, aged eighty-five, was, at 
the age of twenty-three, employed as a foreman 
at Lake Erie by Henry Eckrorp, who built 
some of the best ships that were engaged in the 
battle of Lake Erie, fought under Commodore 
Perry in the war of 1812. Mr. Burrows has 
been for some time regarded as the only sur- 
vivor of those who witnessed that famous and 
fine bit of work. 

—In a recent article by Ray Patmer, D.D., 
upon WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant it is stated that 
‘in 1865, that is, in his seventy-first year, Mr. 
BRYANT set himself to the formidable task of 
adding another to the English translations of 
the Iliad. It was finished in December, 1869, 
and the Odyssey was immediately begun. This 
was finished in December, 1871. His entire pe- 
riod of labor on Homer, therefore, covered about 
six years. Few men have had the courage or 
the power to achieve at such an age so great a 
work.”’ 

—The home of Prince Bismarck, instead of 
being a spacious palace, is a plain edifice—one 
of the plainest in Wilhelm Strasse ; and the man 
who answers the door wears no livery, nor any 
sign of his master’s rank. The interior is equal- 
ly suggestive in its sturdy contempt of luxury. 
In the Prince’s study are an iron couch and an 
iron safe; the furniture is meagre, massive, and 
without ornament. His writing materials are 
on a gigantic scale, and his pencils enormous. 

—The tomb of Grace Dar.ine@ is in a very 
dilapidated condition, and, sad to say, respect 
for her among her old neighbors seems to be 
passingaway. The mouldering freestone should 
remind Englishmen for generations to come of 
a noble deed which was echoed throughout the 
land, applauded in palace and cottage, and was 
the theme alike of the poet and painter. 

—GusTavVE CouRBET, the artist, who has been 
condemned to pay the cost of reconstructing 
the Column of Vendéme, was one of the leading 
spirits in the Commune after the capitulation 
of Paris in 1871, and more than any one was re- 
sponsible for the overthrow of thecolumn. Gus- 
TAVE COURBET hasn’t enough cash to liquidate, 
so it is proposed to confiscate what he has got, 
and tufn him out on a cold world. 

—Since his return to Cyprus General Dr Crs- 
NOLA, the United States consul, has resumed his 
archeological researches, the magnificent results 
of which in previous years are in the possession 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York. In the neighborhood of Salamis he has 
already found several sculptures of the Greco- 
Roman period. He has also some interesting 
inscribed objects and a cave containing a large 
quantity of petrified human bones. 

—At the recent Commencement at Yale Col- 
lege President Porter said that Chief Justice 

AITE was a member of the first class he ever 
taught, and in looking over his marking-book 
he found that the Chief Justice had received 
very good marks. The Chief Justice in reply 
said: ‘‘I commenced as a student under you, 
Mr. President, but the Yale College that you 
have asked me to come and see is not the Yale 
College of forty years ago. Many changes have 
taken place. The rich men to-day are not the 
rich men of that time. One hundred thousand 
dollars was raised for the college then with more 
difficulty than a million dollars to-day, which 
make up the Woo.sey fund. This progress 
shows what men are doing, and what they can 
do if they have the desire. I left New Haven 
thirty-seven years ago. Twenty-one years and 
six acres of ground made me a citizen. Having 
east my first vote in Lyme,I rode the same 
morning to the water, took the boat, and went 
to the West, and perhaps circumstances have 
shown that it was best for me. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the class of ’37 has done something 
toward making you what you are, for had you 
not been their tutor you might not be where 
you are to-day. I know that you, Sir, have had 
an influence on our class, and have shared large- 
ly in making us what we are.”’ 

—Speaking of Chief Justices, Mr. Coase used 
to remind young people who called him “‘ Judge” 
that he should be addressed as ‘‘ Chief Justice,’’ 
for while there were a thousand judges, there was 
only one Chief Justice. 

—Mr. E. Ray LANKESTER writes from Naples to 
announce the complete success of the zoological 
station and aquarium established by Dr. Dory, 
the resources of which are now utilized by a 
large number of specialists and students in va- 
rious branches of natural history. The well- 
known variety of animal life in the Mediterra- 
nean permits the marine aquaria to be densely 
stocked with the most curious objects; and their 
examination is not simply a passing amusement, 
but a means of making important discoveries in 
regard to their natural history. The expense of 
the establishment has been borne by Dr. Donrn; 
the means of keeping it up, however, are to be 
derived from the rent of tables, either perma- 
nently or year by year. Several foreign govern- 
ments have engaged some of these tables, as 
have also several of the foreign universities, 
Cambridge among the number. According to 
Mr. LANKESTER, the principal work now being 
done at the establishment relates to the history 
of the development of animals, the embryology 
of both fishes and marine invertebrates receiving 





due attention, 


“THE CORAL MERCHANT.’ 


HIS pretty picture is truly Oriental. The 
coral seller, with strings of richly tinted 
coral beads, tasseled with gold in the Eastern 
fashion, is offering his wares to a Moslem seign- 
ior, who is gravely considering them, while a lit- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| the marble-paved court-yard filled with blossom- 
ing plants, while his patrons remain inside the 
half-open door, whose threshold the infidel is 
forbidden to cross. The color of the beads is 
lost in the engraving, but we may imagine that 
these are the choicest hues of the rose pink from 
the coast of Italy, the salmon of Sardinia, and 
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laboriously built up from the skeletons and cal- 
careous secretions of innumerable minute insects 
so flower-like in their structure that it was long 
before they were acknowledged as belonging to 
the animal kingdom, and even then were styled 
zoophytes by Linnaeus, as being a link between 
plants and animals. Yet from these tiny in- 
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tle in the background is the fair Haidee, whose 
neck and arms they are destined to adorn, eager- 
ly gazing on the coveted jewels. ‘The contrast 
between the three faces—the crafty trader, the 
sedate buyer, and the almond-eyed beauty of the 
harem—is very fine, and the tableau is exceed- 
ingly effective. ‘Che coral merchant stands in 


“THE CORAL MERCHANT.”—[{From a Parntinc sy J. E 


that dark red from Barbary which is especially 
prized by.the Oriental ladies as most becoming 
to their rich glowing beauty, and which would 
best: befit the brunette whose dark eyes gleam 
out from the picture. 

Of all marine productions none are more beau- 
tiful than the coral gardens beneath the waves, 
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passed before Peyronnel, in 1751, found courage 
to support this theory before the Royal Academy 
of France. ‘The naturalists viewed it coldly, and 
the celebrated Réaumur even declared it too ab- 
surd for rational belief; but it slowly gained 
credence, until the cor al insects attained a rec- 
ognized place i in the order of creation. 























. Hopason, A. R. A.J 


sects grow not only brilliant-hued shrubs and | 
gigantic trees that cover the ocean bed far and 
wide, but reefs, islands, and even parts of con- 
tinents in the course of ages. It was not until 
1599 that the Neapolitan Ferrante Imperato 
first suspected that coral was any thing buat a 
vegetable growth, and a century and a half | 


There are many varieties of the coral growth. 
That from which jewels are made, or the Cora/- 
lium rubrum, is found chiefly in the Mediterrane- 
an, the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Chi- 
nese waters. It is susceptible of being cut into 
the most delicate shapes, but is brittle, and needs 
to be handled with care. 
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Case for Flask 
and Glass. 


Tuts, case is de- 
signed for traveling, 
and serves to hold a 
glass and flask. It is 
made of leather, and 
ornamented with em- 
broidery. Figs. 
58-60, Supple- 
ment, give the 
embroidery de- 


the embroidery 
in satin and half- 
polka stitch with 


straps are fast- 
ened on the side 
of the case, and a 
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i from Fig. 63. 
ps se yo = For the belt cut 
pr the lid, and one piece twen- 
the ed e of the ty-two inches 
latter. ns Having long and an inch 
transferred the and a quarter 
design to the wide, and to con- 
nteri nect the be 
material, work e belt 


long and an inch 

brown sa "3g! h 

silk “ ad and a quarter 
‘ wide. Transfer 


reduced in size by the 
illustration, is made of 
gray linen. The front, 
flap, and belt are em- 
broidered, and under- 
laid with blue cashmere. 
To make it cut of gray 
linen for the back and 
the front of the sachel 
one piece each from 
Fig. 62, Supplement, 
and cut the flap 


with the sachel 
cut two pieces 
each two inches 


the designs giv- 
en by Figs. 62- 















64, Supplement, 
to the linen, run 
the outlines, and 








metal lock serves 
for closing. 


Case FOR FLASK AND 
Gass. 





EMBROIDERED PuRSrE. 


er Gute = a. Embroidered work the em- For pattern and design see Supple- 
. Ad, B18, 08-60, Purse. broidery in but- ment, No. XII., Fig. 61. 


ton-hole stitch 
with brown sad- 
dler’s silk. Cut 
away the mate- 
rial between the 


Tuts purse is 
made of brown 
leather, orna- 










Fig. 1.—Dress ror Giri 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—CiLoak ror CHILp 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and =, see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIL, Figs. 42-46. plement, No. VI., Figs. 37-41. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror CHILD 


Fig. 1.—Coitar or Liven, Emprorp- 
ERY, AND Swiss Musiiy FR11xs. Fite 
(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Fig. 56. 


Fig. 1.—Liyen anp Lace CoLrar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs. 51-54. 





Fig. 2.—Liven anp Lace SLEEve. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Fig. 55. 


Fig. 2.—Sterve or Liven, Emprorpery, 
anp Swiss Must Frivis.—[See Fig. 1. ] 


For pattern and degcription see Supplement, 
Nox, Fig. 57. = 


mented with 
embroidery, 
and furnished 
on the front 


design figures, 
furnish all parts 
with a lining of 
blue cashmere, 

















with a small and join them 
pocket, which according to the 
is set on,— corresponding 
The embroid- figures, and as 


ery, the design 
of which is 
given by Fig. 61, 
Supplement, is 
worked in satin and 


shown by the 
illustration. A 
button and loop 
serve for closing 
the sachel. 


half- polka _ stitch 
: with brown sad- Border.—Bead En- Fig..2.—Gros Grain Basque.—Back. 
‘4 , : dler’s silk. . The broidery. [See Fig. 1.] 
Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Basque.—Front. 


upper edge of the 
purse is furnished 


Tuis border is suita- 


[See Fig. 2.] ble for ornamenting ta- 


For pattern and —— see Supplement, 
igs. 47-50. 


No, VIIL., 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 47-50. 
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with a steel bind- 
ing and lock, and 
on the rings of 
the former are 


which is shown 
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ble-bells, cigar-stands, 
ete. It is worked on 
fine canvas with beads 
and filling silk in the 


For pattern and design see Suppl., No, XIII, Figs. 62-64, able for rugs, covers, 
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Corner oF BorpeR.—Cross Stitch Emprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: & 1st (darkest), ¥ 2d, & 3d, ® 4th, © Sth (lightest), Stone Gray; ' White Silk; @ ist (darkest), G 2d, @ 3d (lightest), Crimson. 





Description of Symbols: 8 Black; © Steel; 
' Mil 


Milk Beads; ® Green Silk. 


fastened leather colors given in the de- 
straps. scription of symbols. 
Child’s Corner of Border. 
Embroidered Cross Stitch Em- 
Sachel. broidery. Borper.—Beap EMBROIDERY. 
Tuts _ sachel, CuILp’s EMBROIDERED SACHEL. Tuts border is suit- 


Crystal ; 
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etc. It is worked on canvas with zephyr or 
tapestry worsted in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 





KISSES. 
“ Are kisses spirits, mother?” 
Little Walter asks, 
Raising great, dark, earnest eyes 
To others, blue as summer's skies, 
That brighten for her eager boy 
Through her life of hope and joy 
And tender woman tasks. 


Fearless little questioner, 
What knows he of kisses, 
Save caresses soft and sweet 
Each fresh hour of life to greet— 
Blessing kiss of sire and mother, 
Clasp of sister, hug of brother? 
Thanks for baby blisses. 


Happy, cherished darling, 
He nor knows nor cares 
Of passionate lips that press in vain 
On those that can not glow again, 
Of wild, despairing kisses pressed 
On damp sods where our idols rest, 
"Mid sad unanswered prayers. 


Can true-hearted childhood 

Guess such things can be 
As kiss ’twixt secret foe and foe, 
As hands that clasp o'er gulfs below, 
As kisses with no loving leaven, 
Coldly taken, idly given, 

In custom courtesy ? 


Can frank-hearted childhood 
Dream that kindred lips— 
Lips that have met a thousand times, 
Warm and true as poets’ rhymes— 
May for each other learn to frame 
Scorn or hatred, mock or blame, 
Love's unwarned eclipse ? 


Dim not childhood’s golden faith 
With such lore as this is; 

Let him trust the gladness round, 

Trust the love as birthright found : 

Soon, too soon, the world will teach 

Stings may lurk in honeyed speech, 
Treason hide in kisses. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Taken at Tae Foon,” “ Srrancers 
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CHAPTER XVII.—( Continued.) 


CurTHBert OLLIvant started to his feet, pale 
and eager, and looked to see whence the voices 
came. ‘Two men were walking along the edge of 
the cliff a few paces in front of him. ‘They must 
have passed close to him as he lay asleep under 
the hedge. One was Walter Leyburne; the 
other, a man who looked half gypsy, half seaman, 
roughly clad, and with a bold swaggeriag walk. 
This was all Dr. Ollivant could see as the man 
walked in front of him. 

He followed within ear-shot. He had no doubt 
as to his justification in hearing what this stranger 
had to say to Walter Leyburne. He had heard 
enough to justify his listening to the rest. 

** You have no occasion to be alarmed,” said 
Walter, coolly ; ‘‘ you need give yourself no un- 
easiness about the daughter to whom you were 
so indulgent a father? so devoted a protector. 
She is in safe keeping.” 

** Yes, I've no doubt of it,” answered the oth- 
er, with a harsh laugh; ‘‘in uncommonly safe 
keeping.” 

** Wherever she is, I recognize no right of 
yours to question me about her, or to follow her. 
When you turned her out-of-doors that night, 
you forfeited all claim to her love, or duty, or 
obedience.” 

** IT should never have turned her out if I hadn’t 
had good reason for it. You can’t suppose it 
didn’t go against me, as a father, to do such a 
thing. There wasn’t a better girl than our Loo 
in all Voysey Street till you came about us—in- 
dustrious, hard-working, an affectionate daugh- 
ter, and a thoroughly respectable young woman. 
But from the time you crossed her path she was 
ruined—lolloping about with a book in her lap 
every spare minute she could get, sitting up late 
at nights, and souring the old lady’s temper by 
burning the candles. ‘There were plenty of peo- 
ple in Voysey Street to see the change, and some 
of ‘em friendly enough to give me a word of hon- 
est advice about it. ‘Are you blind, Jarred?’ 
they said. ‘Can't you see what's going on?’ 
But even when they spoke out plain about you 
and Loo it didn’t frighten me. ‘I know he’s a 
noble-hearted fellow and a thorough gentleman,’ 
said I. ‘If he pays our Loo attentions that can 
only be paid by a lover, he means fair, and he’ll 

ealady ofher. I'm not afraid ofhim. He’s 
as true as steel.’ That’s what I said, Mr. Ley- 
burne. Come, now, don’t prove me a liar, after 
all. I've traveled all the way from London to 
ask you a plain question. Do you mean to make 
an honest woman of my daughter? Are you 
going to marry her?” 

Walter's reply was in a lower key, and the 
doctor was not near enough to hear it. But the 
stranger’s answer to that speech, which seemed 
long and deliberate, came in a voice of thunder. 

**Blackguard and profligate!” he cried, with 
a threatening motion of his clinched fist. ‘I'll 
have it out of you somehow, You carry it off 
with a high hand, but you Haven't seen the last 
of Jarred Gurner.” 

For a moment his attitude looked as if he 
meant violence, but in the next he turned sharp- 





ly away, and ran along the cliff and down the 
incline that led to the sand-hills and furze bush- 
es by the sea, Walter had kept his ground like 
a rock, ready for the worst. He watched the 
man’s vanishing figure, and then turned slowly, 
and confronted Dr. Ollivant. 

**Do you join the profession of spy to your 
more orthodox avocations, Dr. Ollivant ?” he 
asked, after a movement of surprise. 

‘*T am glad to say that I heard every syllable 
your companion spoke to you after you passed 
that hedge,” replied the doctor. 

‘*T congratulate you upon having acquired so 
much enlightenment about my affairs.” 

**T have learned just this much about you— 
enough to justify me in using my strongest en- 
deavors to prevent your marriage with Flora 
Chamney.” 

‘* What, you mean to interfere, do you? Not 
content with putting your grip upon the young 
lady’s fortune, you want to get the young lady 
herself. Do you think I haven’t seen your drift 
from the first? And you would like to avail 
yourself of a disreputable ruffian’s random charge 
in order to set Mr. Chamney against me? A 
clever game, Dr. Ollivant.” 

“*T repeat what that man said to you, black- 
guard and profligate,” cried the doctor, livid with 
anger. He knew not that in his rage there was 
any more personal feeling than righteous indig- 
nation against a havdened and heinous sinner. 
‘*From the first I have known you to be un- 
worthy of Miss Chamney. I knew you to be 
fickle and unstable, blowing hot and cold; but 
so long es I knew no more against you than this, 
I held my tongue. Do you think I shall be si- 
lent now—now that I know you varied your 
courtship of Miss ey by the seduction of 
a humbler victim? No liar, no seducer, shall 
marry Mark Chamney’s daughter while I have 
breath to denounce him.” : 

Walter had heard Mr. Gurner’s abuse with 
supreme indifference; but Dr. Ollivant’s re- 
proaches stung him keenly. This last’ insult 
seemed the culmination of a series of wrongs. 
The doctor had been his secret foe from the 
first; had underrated his talents, denied his gen- 
ius, been his silent and stealthy competitor for 
Flora’s love. That word ‘‘liar” was just too 
much for mortal patience. Walter raised the 
light cane he carried, and brought it down with- 
in an inch of Dr. Ollivant’s face. Then all 
Cuthbert Ollivant’s secret jealousy and hatred 
—the smothered fire that had consumed his 
breast so long—blazed out. ‘The doctor seized 
his assailant with the grip of a tiger. 

**T repeat what I have said,” he cried. ‘‘ Liar, 
seducer, charlatan! You shall never be Flora’s 
husband !” 

The words came hoarsely from those breath- 
less lips—came in the midst of a scuffle. The 
doctor wrestled, the painter made free use of his 
fists. For some moments Walter had the best of 
it, till, feeling himself losing ground, the doctor 
called science to his aid, and planted a blow on 
his antagonist’s temple which sent Walter reel- 
ing backward, helpless and unconscious. Reel- 
ing backward on the sunburned slippery sward 
that edged the cliff—backward until, with a cry 
of horror, the doctor saw him sink below the 
verge. He stood on the cliff alone, staring into 
space, convulsed by the horror of that moment. 
Could his outstretched arm have saved a life? 
Had he, the man of iron nerve, failed in this one 
dread crisis in the common attribute of presence 
of mind? 

He stepped close to the edge, and looked down. 
The red rough earth was loosened and broken, 
and a good deal of it had fallen with the falling 
man. ‘There he lay at the foot of the cliff, half 
buried in that loose red clay, barely a distin- 
guishable object from the height whence Dr, Olli- 
vant beheld him. 

“Dead, of course,” thought the doctor, with a 


ang. 

He hurried down the incline of the cliff; it 
took him a long way from that prostrate figure, 
yet was his only road to the beach—his only way 
of getting to the place where Walter lay. Half- 
way down the descent he met the stranger run- 
ning to meet him. 

‘* How did it happen ?” he asked. 

**Ts he dead ?” cried the doctor. 

** Dead as Nebuchadnezzar. How did he fall ? 
Did you pitch him over?” demanded Jarred, in 
the most friendly manner, as if to throw a young 
man over a cliff was one of those errors to which 
the best of natures are liable. 

**'We had a scuffle; he attacked me, not I 
him. I held my ground as long as I could with- 
out striking him. ‘Then finding he was savage 
enough to do me serious harm, I gave him a 
blow on the temple that stunned him. He reel- 
ed backward; the grass is slippery—” 

“*Yes,” interrupted Jarred, coolly; ‘‘that’s the 
wisest way of putting it.” 

**What do you mean, fellow? I have told 
you nothing but the truth.” 

**It would ill become me to say you haven't,” 
replied Jarred, apologetically ; ‘‘ but coroners 
and jurymen have more speculative minds than 
mine; they will go into probabilities, and they 
might take it into their heads to disbelieve that 
account of yours. They might call this little 
business manslaughte-; or, if they happened to 
be a pig-headed lot of country shop-keepers, 
murder.” 

**They can call it what they choose. I can 
only tell them the same story I have told-you. 
Let me pass, if you please ; I want to see if there 
is any thing to be done for that young man,” 

** Yes, there's a coffin to be made for him, and 
an inquest to be held upon his remains. That’s 
about all, I believe: unless you mean to give 
him the luxury of a tombstone.” 

** How do you know that he is dead?” asked 
the doctor, irresolutely, Curious and intricate 
questions were beginning to revolve themselves 
in his mind. It would not be a nice thing to 
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stand accused of this young man’s death—to 
find his truthful statement of facts scouted as 
the veriest fable. But worse than trial by jy 
or the pains and penalties of the law, would 
Flora’s loathing—Flora, who would believe him 
the assassin of her lover—the desolater of her 
glad young life. 

‘*How do I know that he is dead!” echoed 
Jarred, scornfully. ‘‘ By all the signs and tokens 
of death—glazing eyes, a heart that has stopped 
beating, livid lips. Do you suppose he had any 
chance of life—as much as one in a million— 
when he fell over that cliff? Come, now, Sir, 
you take my advice—I’m a man of the world— 
a man who has been knocked about by the world, 
and who knows how blessed ready ‘the world is 
to drop down upon a man if once he puts him- 
self in the wrong—take my advice and keep this 
business as quiet as you can. It's uncommonly 
lonely about here, and I don’t think there’s much 
chance of people passing along the beach before 
the tide is in; it ’ll be close up to the cliff in a 
quarter of an hour, I should think, by the look 
of it. Once the tide is in, you’re safe. The 
body may be brought in by another tide, or pick- 
ed up at sea; but there'll be nothing to connect 
you with the body.” 

‘** There’s nothing to connect me with it now,” 
said the doctor, thoughtfully—he was evident- 
ly impressed by Jarred’s suggestion—‘‘ except 
humanity.” 

**But there'll be plenty of evidence against 
you if you go down yonder and potter about, 
trying to bring the dead back to life.” 

** Why are you so concerned for my safety ?” 
asked Dr. Ollivant. ‘* You, who are a stranger 
to me.” 

** Out of common humanity; or, if you don’t 
think that motive strong enough for a man of 
the world, I'll go a step farther, and confess that 
I should be glad to do a service for a gentleman 
who may be able to serve me in return. I'm a 
friendless vagabond, and wouldn’t stick at a trifle 
to do a friendly turn to a man who could be 
grateful for a kindness.” 

‘* Suppose I refuse your intervention, not see- 
ing my need of your help?” 

** In that case, I shall tell my own story about 
that young man’s death; and it may not happen 
to be quite so favorable to the idea of your inno- 
cence as your own account of the business.” 

** You mean that you would swear to a lis to 
get me hung!” 

‘** By no means. I should only describe what I 
saw and heard from the beach just now. How 
I heard voices—yours raised in anger; heard 
you declare that Mr. Leyburne should not marry 
Flora Chamney while you had power to prevent 
him. I'll swear to that speech through thick 
and thin. ‘Then came hurried footsteps on the 
cliff above me, like the steps of struggling men, 
one of them fighting for his life; and then I saw 
Walter Leyburne hurled over the edge of the 
cliff. He fell, almost at my feet, stone-dead. 
All the cross-questioning of all the Old Bailey 
lawyers at the bar wouldn’t make me alter a syl- 
lable of that statement.” 

A damaging statement for Dr. Ollivant assur- 
edly, and difficult of disproof. There was so 
large an element of truth in it. 

**Come,” said Jarred, re-assuming his friendly 
air, as if he had known the doctor twenty years, 
and had always been attached to him, ‘‘ you'd 
better treat the business like a man of the world. 
It was an unlucky slip, and you're very sorry for 
it; but there’s no use in crying over spilled milk. 
Ten minutes more, and the tide will be up; and 
before an hour is over that poor young fellow 
will be carried out to sea quietly and comfort- 
ably. You go home to your friends, Dr. Olli- 
vant, the quicker the better, so that you may be 
in a position to prove an alibi if Mr. Leyburne 
should have been seen about the cliffs by any 
one.” 

** How came you to know my name?” asked 
the doctor, suspiciously. 

. ‘*I've heard it many a time. I was a friend 
of young Leyburne’s till he led my daughter 
wrong, and knew all about you and the young 
lady in Fitzroy Square. I’ve been living in 
Branscombe village for the last two days, waiting 
for a quiet opportunity to speak to my young 
gentleman, and I've seen you all together. Come, 
there’s no time to lose. I must run back to the 
beach and watch. You're going home, aren't 
‘ou ?” 

** Yes, I suppose that’s the best thing I can 
do, since there's nothing to be done for—him,” 
pointing toward the beach. ‘‘ You can call on 
me in Wimpole Street some day, and claim pay- 
ment for your silence.” 

Jarred ran back to the beach as fasteas his feet 
could carry him. The doctor glanced seaward 
with a thoughtful eye. The tide was rolling in, 
but not so fast as Jarred had asserted; it would 
be an hour yet before that spot where the pros- 
trate figure lay among the crumbled earth would 
be covered by deep water. 

The doctor looked at his watch—not yet four 
o'clock. Great Heaven, how brief the time since 
he had lain down to rest under the hedge, and 
how the whole aspect of his life was changed by 
that one hour! 

There was no such person in the world as 
Walter Leyburne. That question which he had 
so often asked himself, which he had asked of 
Flora—whether he might not have won her save 
for this rival—must now be answered by the fu- 
ture. Death had cleared the ground for him. It 
was for him to make good use of his opportunity. 

He walked homeward, heavily burdened with 
care, yet with a guilty joy in the thought that the 
marriage he had dreaded could never take place 
—that he should never be called upon to bless 
Walter Leyburne’s wife. 

He loved too strongly to be merciful or even 
just. In his heart of hearts he was glad of that 
fatal chance which had ended the painter's brief 
day of betrothal. 
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**Tt was his own fault,” he thought. ‘I was 
not to be felled like an ox by the mere brute 
force of a detected scoundrel. He knew he was 
guilty, and that made my reproaches hit all the 
harder. ‘Thank God I overheard that cbnversa- 
tion, and discovered the fellow’s worthlessness 
before it was too late to save Flora! Thank 
God even for his awful death, if that alone could 
save her trom alliance with a profligate.” 

It seemed to Cuthbert Ollivant that the direct 
action of Providence was visible in all that had 
happened. Hardly any thing less than Walter 
Leyburne’s death would have cured Flora’s in- 
fatuation. The strongest evidence that could 
have been brought before her would have failed 
to convince her of his unworthiness. To her he 
would ever remain the splendid abstraction éf a 
girl's first love dream—as incapable of any wrong 
deed as that cold perfection, a statue, is incapa- 
ble of descending from its pedestal. 

But he was gone! She might give him her 
tears, her regrets—enshrine him in the temple 
of her memory—but she could not give him her- 
self. There was boundless comfort in that 
thought. New hope sprung up—a Titan; not 
that feeble hope of the past. Dr. Ollivant forgot 
how much longer a woman grieves for the love 
she has lost untimely than for the love she has 
won and worn out, like a threadbare garment— 
till the vanishing of the silken woof reveals the 
coarser thread of the warp. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Look not thus pleadingly on me! The tears 
Thou sheddest in thy bitterest grief are joy 
Beside my tearlessness.” 

Tr was half past five when Dr. Ollivant came in 
sight of the sugar-loaf roof of the Norman tow- 
er. The summer afternoon was softly melting 
into summer evening—a brighter gold upon the 
waves, a deeper purple in the distance, a warm 
rosy light over beach and village, the forerunner 
of sunset’s glory and glow. All Nature’s voices 
seemed to have a mellower sound just at this 
hour; and Dr. Ollivant, to whose observation 
evening in Wimpole Street rarely offered any 
more interesting features than the six-o'clock 
postman, or the brougham of a rival practitioner 
over the way, was moved by the soft influence 
of the scene. 

** At such an hour as this one would think 
that Nature meant all men to be good,” he mused ; 
**but then Nature belies herself as often as 
mankind. Yonder restful sea will have her fit 
of wickedness—savage winds will come tearing 
over those peaceful hills; Nature will indulge 
her bad passions just like the weakest of us.” 

The doctor looked back along the summer 
waves, Somewhere under that blue water Wal- 
ter Leyburne was swaying gently to and fro, en- 
tangled among sea-weeds perhaps, and with cold 
anemones cleaving to his hair, lullabied as gently 
by that soft murmur of ocean as ever his mother 
rocked himin her arms. ‘Tl'o-night or to-morrow 
might come wind and storm, and the same wa- 
ters would tear and buffet him, and shatter him 
against the rocks in their frantic sport; but for 
this evening he could scarcely have a pleasanter 
resting-place than that cool blue sea. 

** Better than to be stretched in a narrow cof- 
fin, and shut up in a room that all living things 
avoid,” thought the doctor. 

Death had been so familiar to him that his 
rival's swift passage from life to eternity impress- 
ed him less than it might have impressed another 
man. ‘The universal doom was always before 
his mind, under more or less painful aspects. 
That a man should have fallen from a cliff was 
hardly worse than that he should be cut off by 
fever or consumption. Yet little more than an 
hour ago he had been weak and plastic as a child 
in the hands of Jarred Gurner. The cold drops 
of a deadly fear had stood upon his brow at the 
thought that if Jarred gave his version of the 
scene on the cliff, Flora would believe him a 
murderer. What would she not believe in her 
distraction, if the knowledge of her lover’s un- 
timely fate came to her in its dreadful certainty ? 

A figure was standing at the garden gate— 
the slender form he knew so well, in its flowing 
muslin dress, with gay blue ribbons fluttering 
here and there—not a toilette that carefully fol- 
lowed the last turn in Fashion’s ever-revolving 
wheel, but a simple girlish dress, careless, un- 
sophisticated, with only a school-girl’s aspira- 
tion for the beautiful as embodied in a blue sash 
and breastnot. 

As he drew nearer, he saw the fair young face 
watching him with an anxious look. 

“* How late you are, Dr. Ollivant!” 

“AmI? I hope your father has not wanted 
me—has not grown worse ?” 

**No; thank God, he is better. What have 
you done with Walter ?” 

The question electrified him. How like a 
murderer he felt just at this moment—how like 
the first murderer when the same awful question 
was addressed to him! And yet by no deliber- 
ate design had he compassed his rival's death. 
An unlucky blow, given in self-defense—that was 


all. 

‘¢ What have I done with him ?” he echoed, 
forcing a smile. ‘‘We have not been together. 
I expected to find him with you.” 

Once on the fatal road, lies came glibly enough. 
He had an appointed part to act, and must play 
it boldly. 

**Did you?” said Flora, with a disappointed 
look. ‘‘I have not seen him since breakfast. 
He said he was only going out for an hour or 
two, while I read the paper to papa. It isn’t 
very kind of him to stay away so long. I wait- 
ed luncheon till past three, and couldn’t eat any 
thing then. And how faint he must be—so 
many hours after breakfast! Artists are so ab- 
sent-minded. But you are looking pale and 
tired, Dr. Ollivant; come into the drawing-room 
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remembering the duties of hospitality. 

**T am tired; I’ve been a longer round than 
usual among those hills on the road to Tadmor 
in the Wilderness,” said the doctor, remembering 
Jarred’s suggestion about an alibi. 

** And alone all the time?” exclaimed Flora, 
wonderingly. She could not understand the de- 
light of such solitary rambles. 

‘“* Alone—with my own thoughts—and the im- 
age I chose for my companion.” 

They went into the drawing-room; a shad- 
owy retreat, with close-drawn venetians, save to 
one window which looked away from the sun, 
across darkening purple waves, to the distant 
rocks of Fairbay. Flora had contrived to beau- 
tify the barely furnished room with flowers and 
book-atands and gay little work-baskets, and pret- 
tinesses of an essentially girlish character. The 
canaries were there in their big cage, chirping 
placidly now and then, as if they meant to think 
seriously about singing before the summer was 
over. ‘The doctor cherished a secret conviction 
that they were all hens, and that Flora, who had 
chosen them for the brilliancy of their color and 
the showiness of their paces, had been deceived 
as to their vocal capacities. ‘To-day the doctor 
had no eye for the canaries or the prettinesses 
of that cool retreat, where Mark Chamney’ re- 
posed luxuriantly on his sofa by the one un- 
shrouded window. He had eyes only for Flora’s 
face, wondering how it would look as time went 
by and brought no tidings of her lover—how it 
would look if they had to tell her he was drowned. 

Mr. Chamney spoke to him, and he answered 
reasonably enough; yet, if questioned the mo- 
ment after, would have been sorely puzzled to 
tell what he had been talking about. Never had 
Flora been kinder to him than this afternoon. 
She made him sit in the easy-chair opposite her 
father’s sofa, poured the wine into his tumbler, 
even opened the soda-water bottle herself with 
dextrous fingers. 

‘*T learned to do it for papa in Fitzroy Square,” 
she explained, proud of her proficiency. ‘* When 
I was at Miss Mayduke’s I should have thought 
opening a soda-water bottle as awful as firing a 
cannon.” 

She seemed cheered by the doctor’s return, as 
if it presaged Walter’s speedy coming. 

‘*T dare say he has walked as far as you,” she 
said. 

‘*¢He’ meaning Walter, of course,” cried 
Mark, laughing. ‘‘ What curious people lovers 
are! That poor child has been going in and 
out of this window every five minutes, fluttering 
like a frightened bird, standing at the garden 
gate to look up and down the road, and then 
coming back to me with the saddest little face 
—‘No, papa, not a sign of him,’ What an ex- 
acting wife you'll make, Baby, and what a stay- 
at-home husband you'll expect !” 

“*T don’t suppose husbands stay at home al- 
ways, papa,” replied Flora, pouting. ‘I’m not 
quite so ignorant as you think, But I thought 
when people were engaged, they generally spent 
a good deal of their time together, just to see if 
it answered.” 

*<Tf the engagement answered ?” 

‘Yes, if they really, really liked each other.” 
For, you see, a gentleman may make a lady an 
offer on the impulse of the moment—Walter is 
very impulsive, you know, papa—and he may 
find out afterward that he doesn’t care about her 
as much as he thought he did. His engagement 
gives him plenty of time for that; for if he and 
his betrothed are a good deal together for long, 
long hours, he must know for certain if he is 
quite happy in her company, and never, never 
dull or tired of her, and if she can really be all 
the world to him—as a wife ought to be.” 

“* A very good definition of the uses of court- 
ship, Flora. When Walter goes for his next 
long walk, you shall go with him, and see how 
your pretty little feet .can adapt themselves to 
his pace—walking the journey of life by his side.” 

Dr. Ollivant looked at the purpling sea, and 
thought where this Walter really was of whom 
those two spoke so gayly. 

**What time do we dine, Baby ?” asked Mr. 
Chamney, after an interval in which Flora had 
been out into the garden for another look along 
the road. 

‘*The usual time, papa—seven.” 

*¢ You'd better go and get rid of the dust of 
your walk, Cuthbert. It’s past six—and your 
toilette is always such a scrupulous business.” 

The doctor started from a reverie. 

** Yes,” he said, when Mr. Chamney had re- 
peated his observation, ‘I'll go. I’m up to my 
eyes in dust. ‘That red earth on the cliffs—” 

” «Why, you said you had been on the hills—” 

**T mean on the hills. The soil is all the 
same color—red, like blood.” 

He went up to his room. The sight of his 
own face in the glass startled him. 

**T look like a murderer,” he said to himself. 
‘“‘The mark is there already. Come, if I don’t 
keep a better watch over myself, they'll find out 
the truth from my face.” 

(TO. BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpeENT. | 


LL Paris, consequently all France and a 
great part of both worlds, is clad at the 
present time in linen, batiste, or muslin. A new 
fabric has been manufactured this season, which 
partakes of the nature of both linen and batiste, 
and is called Asiatic linen, It is not transpar- 
ent, but is very light and comfortable. These 
linens, which are both plain and striped, make 
very picturesque costumes, one of which I will 
describe as a model. 
Skirt of plain dark blue linen. The front is 
entirely covered with folds arranged in curves, 





while the back breadths are covered with gather- 
ed flounces, alternately plain blue, like the skirt, 
and écru striped with blue. Very short over- 
skirt of striped écru and blue linen, with a gath- 
ered flounce of the same. Plain high-necked 
dark blue waist, with very long basques, pleated 
behind, and lined with plain écru linen. Half- 
long flowing sleeves, trimmed with a gathered 
flounce of striped écru and blue, completed by 
long plain blue under-sleeves covered with bias 
folds of the same arranged in curves. ru 
straw hat, lined and trimmed with dark blue, 
with a bunch of corn- poppies and heads of 


wheat. 

The task of describing dresses becomes every 
day more difficult. In their composition these 
dresses defy analysis and defeat observation. 
We see thereon at once all the trimmings that 
formerly were used singly, to the exclusion of 
each other. Once upon a time, when a dress 
was trimmed with flounces, that was deemed 
sufficient ; but now every thing else is used at the 
same time—folds, ruches, puffs, bows, revers, 
and buttons—and the result is a medley in which 
it is impossible to discern any thing clearly 
amidst the confusion. It is the National Assem- 
bly over again, and we have another instance of 
the close connection between fashion and politics 
which I have so often pointed out to my readers. 

We can still remember the day when fashion 
adopted a certain trimming for a time, and 
left all others as a reserve fund upon which to 
draw for future needs. It exhausted first large 
flounces, then small ones. Next it took up bias 
folds, then passed on to ruches,and so on. Now 
it seems determined, like the prodigal son, to 
waste all its substance at one sitting, and to say, 
** After us, the deluge,” and sanctions every 
thing simultaneously ; all trimmings, styles, and 
epochs, even the seasons, are confounded, and 
the weakening of good sense perverts good taste. 
Hence we see velvet skirts in summer, and dress- 
es lined with satin in the month of July. One 
of these dresses merits description. It is com- 
posed of a skirt of gold-colored satin, and over- 
skirt of pale smoke gray faille, almost as long as 
the under-skirt, and looped on the left side al- 
most to the hip. Waist of gray faille, with very 
long pleated basques lined with gold-colored sat- 
in. ‘The waist opens in front over a gold-color- 
ed satin cuirass vest. 

White muslin dresses, however, are those 
which are worn most at this moment, and in 
which the greatest variety is seen. In general 
they are worn over a skirt and low waist of fou- 
lard or faille of one of the pale colors in vogue— 
violet pink, vinous lilac, faded blue, écru straw, 
etc. On this skirt is built up the edifice of the 
muslin dress. The latest that I have seen was 
trimmed in front with a flounce twenty inches 
wide, surmounted by a puffing, through which 
was run a grayish-blue ribbon (the skirt was of 
this color). In the back, and joining the front 
breadth, the dress was covered with flounces 
edged with narrow white lace. In the guise of 
a corsage a small tight-fitting jacket of the same 
muslin was worn ; this was edged with wide lace, 
surmounted by two puffings run with pale blue 
ribbon. ‘The sleeves were almost short, that is, 
very full at the top, and edged above the elbow 
with two puffings surmounting two muslin 
flounces, under which was set a frill of wide 
white lace, which veiled the elbows; Saxony or 
Swedish kid gloves, very long, and almost en- 
tirely covering the arm. ‘These almost short 
sleeves are very much in vogue this summer, and 
are used with almost all dresses made of trans- 
parent fabrics, 

A great many sleeveless jackets of white lace 
embroidered with white jet, or of black lace em- 
broidered with black jet, or with blue or gray 
steel, are in preparation. These jackets are 
worn over either high or low waists, according 
to pleasure. They are sometimes cut in the 
shape of cuirass waists. There is a perfect rage 
for jet and blue or gray steel embroidery, which 
is lavished more and more on laces and silks for 
dresses and wrappings. 

Many over-skirts are worn of Madras foulard ; 
that is, with very large bright-colored squares 
over a black faille skirt. These over- skirts 
are trimmed with one or more folds, and with 
tufted fringe, of the same colors as the plaids. 
In general they are uniform in shape, with a 
point in front and another one behind, precisely 
as if a pointed fichu was worn as an apron in 
front, and another, a little larger, on the back. 
Cuirass waist like the skirt, and sleeves like the 
over-skirt. “When a number of bias folds are. 
used as the trimming, they meet in the middle 
of the point of the over-skirt in front, precisely 
like the broad hem of a cambric handkerchief. 

Straw round hats have a wide brim bent down 
slightly over the forehead so as to shade it. 

‘Traveling dresses are for the most part of ba- 
tiste delaine, which is light, and does not rumple 
easily. Soft felt gray shades are the preferable 
colors, and are combined with black or bronze 
faille, judiciously used as trimmings ; these are 
confined to the pipings of flounces, revers, and 
linings of basques. The prevailing style for trav- 
eling suits is the round skirt, without polonaise 
or over-skirt, trimmed in front with hor®ontal or 
perpendicular folds, piped with black or bronze. 
The rest of the skirt is covered with gathered 
flounces, also with black or bronze pipings. 

Black or bronze vest, with a morocco belt of the 
same color. Small jacket of the same material 
as the dress, closed only at the throat, and 
springing apart so as to show the vest eomplete- 
ly. Black straw bonnet, trimmed with bronze or 
plum-colored ribbons. From the morocco belt 
is suspended on one side the watch, and on the 
other an oxidized silver hook and watered rib- 
bon loop, from which are hung a number of lit- 
tle chains, which serve to hold the fan, Russia- 
leather pouch, and short parasol with a round and 
flattened head. 

For city street wear silk combined with worst- 





(Osaca crape), is most in favor. For these 
dresses two shades of the same color are em- 
ployed—gray or felt. All the trimmings are 
made of the transparent fabric. ‘The skirt is of 
plain silk of the darker shade. The trimmings, 
of the transparent stuff, are composed almost 
solely of ruches pleated as thickly as possible. 
Small ruches in diagonal lines form the tablier 
trimming; the rest of the skirt is covered with 
three or five ruches two-thirds of its length on 
one side only. Of the grenadine is made an 
over-skirt, which is long on the right side (the 
side not trimmed with the ruches), and edged 
on the bottom with a single ruche; this side is 
not draped. The left side of the over-skirt, on 
the contrary, is slashed and draped so as to show 
the ruches on the skirt. ‘The waist is high, and 
opens in front en ceur; it is made of silk, cov- 
ered with grenadine or silk gauze. The half- 
short sleeves do not come below the elbow, and 
are worn with gloves long enough to cover the 
whole arm. 

Bands of English embroidery with scalloped 
edges are used to trim all linen or batiste dresses. 

The lingerie now worn presents the greatest 
variety of styles: tulle or muslin ruches; large, 
square linen collars, edged with white guipure— 
let us say, by way of parenthesis, that only an 
ideal freshness of complexion can support the 
proximity of the latter—linen collars without lace, 
hollowed out around the neck ; collars of color- 
ed cambric, pink, white, manve, etc., lined and 
embroidered with white ; and lastly, for traveling, 
colored collars and under-sleeves of fine cambric 
or linen in the Oxford style; a bosom of the 
same material is attached to these collars, to 
serve in case the traveling dress opens en _jfichu ; 
this bosom is closed with three large pink or 
red coral buttons; similar buttons are used on the 
cuffs. EMMELINE RayMonD. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


REE excursions for the poor children of 
Philadelphia and Boston are to be continued 
during the present summer. In each city a sur- 
plus remained from the fund of last season, 
which served as a nucleus about which to gather 
sufficient contributions to carry on the benevo- 
lent plan. The great success that attended the 
excursions superintended by the New York 
Times during the summers of 1872 and 1873 has 
induced the trustees to whom the Poor Chil- 
dren’s Free Excursion Fund was confided to 
continue the same labor of love during the pres- 
ent season. An appeal to the public in behalf 
of this charity will not be in vain. It is scarce- 
ly possible to estimate the moral and sanitary 
benefits resulting from these excursions, and the 
keen happiness they bring to those who seldom 
or never have been outside the city, and whose 
tenement homes are in dark, close, suffocating 
courts and alley-ways. Many of these poor chil- 
dren have a keener appreciation of the beauty 
of nature than others who are in more highly 
favored circumstances—a flower is a joy, the 
green grass a revelation of beauty, and the fresh 
air is like a delicious stimulant that vivifies 
without harming. During the summers of 1872 
and 1873 no less than 40,065 children ticipated 
in these free excursions in New You. The bal- 
ance remaining on hand at the close of last year 
was $542 43, with a complete set of utensils for 
future use. The treasurer, Edward King, Esq., 
president of the Onion Trust Company, corner 
of Broadway and Rector Street, will receive con- 
tributions, and also other members of the Board 
of Trustees, and funds placed at their disposal 
will be applied with care and judgment. The 
hot weather is wilting down the children of all 
classes who are confined in cities. Fresh air is 
a blessed tonic to those who live in a vitiated 
atmosphere ; and there is no charity whose good 
effects are more quickly apparent than that 
which gives our city waifs a day among whole- 
some and joyous surroundings. 





The Museum of Fine Arts in the Boston Ath- 
enzum contains some rare specimens of painted 
enamel, examples of the work of Leonard de 
Limoges, Jean Courtois, and Nardon Pénicaud, 
three of the most celebrated masters of the school 
of Limoges in the sixteenth century. 





A French journal locates the “ Staten Isles” 
“somewhere opposite Long Branch.” 





“Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?” 
Auerbach’s son is described by one writer as 
“tall, graceful, and handsome, a pure Saxon, 
with a wealth of blonde hair and a depth of blue 
eyes sufficient to turn any American maiden’s 
head.” Another writer describes him as of 
“medium height, rather stout, well knit, a pure 
Hebrew, with black eyes and short black hair.” 





The mineral hot springs of Cafion City, Colo- 
rado, exceed one hundred degrees in tempera- 
ture, and are now prepared for visitors. 





Seldom has the strawberry season continued 
so long a time as during the present summer, 
and never have the berries been more delicious. 
One variety has followed another in rapid suc- 
cession, and there are few persons in New York 
and vicinity who have not been abundantly sup- 
plied with this luscious fruit. And now follow 
raspberries, blackberries, huckleberries, blue- 
berries; and later, peaches, pears, and plums. 
There is no place in the world where fresh fruits 
can be more easily obtained in their season than 
in New York city. Visitors to numerous coun- 
try places find to their sorrow that not only the 
fresh fruits and vegetables, but the best butter, 
milk, eggs, and kindred eatables, go to the near- 
est large city market. 





An ice-cream explosion is a novelty—in fact, 
an anomaly. But one happened in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, not long ago. In an ice-cream 
manufactory a large copper boiler was used to 
boil the cream before it was frozen. The vessel 
had two bottoms, the lower compartment being 
the receptacle for the steam to heat the con- 


tents. he entire arrangement was mounted on 
anironframe, One of the employés was stirring 
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the cream as usual, while the steam was heating 
up the boiler. Suddenly the entire quantity of 
cream, with the velocity of the wind, shot up 
into the air, the steam rushed out with a hissing 
noise, the boiler tipped over, and the entire prem- 
ises were covered with the snowy fluid. Two 
workmen were severely scalded. The accident 
vaused great excitement, being the result of 
carelessness in allowing too heavy a steam press- 
ure. The bottom of the boiler was of heavy 
sheet copper, and was almost torn out. 


After a severe attack of the nightmare, an 
American gentleman of literary renown thus 
gives his ideas of ghosts: ‘A ghost is about 5 
foot 7 in. in height, and weighs from 4 to 6 
ounces. They ain’t afraid ov nothing, and will 
hang around a grave-yard az kareless az a skool- 
boy will around a norchard in green-apple time. 
They are like a grate menny other things in this 
world—often heard ov, but seldum seen. I will 
give 15 hundred dollars to see a ghost, and 250 
dollars more to own one; but i want one kaugt 
whole and not hurt.” 





The Zvening Post remarks : 


“We do not believe, as we have often said, in the 
bungling method of indiscriminate murder which is 
practiced at present at the pound. In the name of 
decency and of ordinary humanity, let the dogs be 
killed as mercifully as possible. Here is the plan of a 
posneont Brooklyn politician, who will in all proba- 

ility have the contract for killing stray dogs in that 
city. He will have a large iron cage, into which the 
doomed dogs will be driven. The cage will be attach- 
ed to a derrick and swung into the river, where it will 
remain submerged for about a quarter of an hour. It 
will then be lifted out, and the dead dogs taken to the 
dumping-ground. This is, in our opinion, in every re- 
spect the best plan yet proposed, and we hope to see it 
put into execution.” 





Jeddo, Yedo, and Tokio are the names va- 
riously applied to the capital of Japan. For- 
merly the country had two capital cities, which 
were respectively the residence of the Mikado 
and Tycoon. hese were Kio-to and Yedo, 
the latter known through the Dutch as Jeddo, 
but officially proclaimed as Tokio about seven 
years since, when the Mikado abolished the Ty- 
coonate, and, as Emperor of Japan, centralized 
the general government, and established his res- 
idence at Tokio, the meaning of which is Eastern 
Capital. 





An extraordinary accident is reported from 
Heidelberg. The famous chemist, Professor 
Bunsen, went out of his study for a short walk, 
leaving on his table the manuscript of a new 
book, which he had been preparing for the past 
four years. On returning he found his papers 
in flames, and before the fire was extinguished 
the book was in ashes. It is said that some lu- 
cifer-matches which were lying on the desk were 
ignited by the sun, and thus the whole mischief 
was done. 





The rank flavor often observed in coffee may 
sometimes be justly referred to the tin coffee- 
pot in which it is boiled and allowed to remain 
a while. It is better, if coffee is boiled at all, 
that an earthen or porcelain-lined vessel be 
used. 

Some solitary individual petitions, in the col- 
umns of an exchange, that the Park Commis- 
sioners provide a few single seats along the av- 
enues of the Central Park. He assigns as a rea 
son that the other day he went to the Park to 
meditate, and he could not find a seat to sit 
upon, because every one was occupied by lov- 
ers. He asserts that while he has no objection 
to lovers occupying seats, he wants some 


also 
for “solitary creatures” like himself. , 





Tijuca is a little village of Brazil, not far from 
Rio de Janeiro. It is situated in a small valley 
between mountain-tops, at an elevation of two 
thousand feet, and is said to be delightfully cool, 
The one hotel of the place is kept by an English- 
man, and is crowdeg through the season. 





Dryden received $6000 for his translation of 
Virgil; Pope received $110 for his poem The 
Rape of the Lock, $26,600 for the Iliad, and $14,425 
for the Odyssey—translations which occupied 
him the greater part of twelve years: Gold- 
smith’s Traveler brought him $105, the Deserted 
Village, $500, and She Stoops to Conquer, $5000 : 
Marmion paid to Scott $5250, and the Lady of 
the Lake gave the generous return of $10,000; 
Childe Harold gained for its author $21,375, Don 
Juan, $15,250, and the Prisoner of Chillon, $2625 : 
Thomas Campbell received $100 for the Pleasures 
of Hope ; Dr. Johnson received $625 for Rasselas, 
and about $80 for the Vanity of Human Wishes. 





Americans are a reading people, as the follow- 
ing statistics will show. Within a period of 
thirty days there were sent through the Post- 
office 28,206 books from New York, 11,388 from 
Philadelphia, 9582 from Boston, and 7895 from 
Chicago, not to mention smaller numbers from 
other cities. During the same period of time 
also 319,330 transient newspapers were sent from 
the New York Post-office, 239,066 from Philadel- 
phia, 195,089 from Boston, and 146,942 from Chi- 
cago. 





One of the most important features of Sarato- 
ga is the game dinners at the Lake House. A 
drive of four miles from Congress Spring is need- 
ful to obtain it. The dinner generally is the 
same, but excellent: two courses of fish—lake 
bass and trout; and two entrées of game—wood- 
cock and chicken partridges. 





There is a universal dread of that fearful dis- 
ease, small-pox. It is a well-settled fact that vac- 
cination prevents the spread of it, yet, strange to 
say, Many persons are wholly indifferent to the 
importance of this protection; others reject it 
through fear of impurities in the vaccine mat- 
ter. It certainly seems a subject worthy of the 
most careful attention of the health authorities 
of every town and city to provide a supply of 
vaccine matter of such undoubted purity that it 
can not be questioned, so that it may be easily 
obtained at all times by physicians and other re- 
sponsible persons. If it were generally under- 
stood that all vaccine matter used throughout 
the country had been subjected to intelligent 
microscopic eXamination, or was pronounced 
pure by experts, the prejudice against its use 





would soon disappear, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Jury 25, 1874. 





ARTE LABORATZ VESTES. 


Or all the arts men practice, 
I really do suppose 

That far the greater portion 
Are used in making clothes. 


The farmer grows the fine wool, 
The negro’ cotton sows, 
And some feed little silk-worms— 
All for the sake of clothes. : 


Machines of untold number, 

In motion—all in rows— 
We've seen at exhibitions, 

For making stuffs for clothes. 


The tailor and dress-maker 
Have a machine which sews, 
With many odd devices, 
For making up our clothes. 


Some waste a lot of money, 
And care not how it goes, 

If only, when out walking, 
They may wear decent clothes. 


The inward wants of nature 
Some cut down and oppose, 

That they may all the -better 
Adorn the back with clothes. 


They go about bedizened 
With siik from head to toes; 
They make the outside lovely, 
But have no under clothes. 


All finery is senseless 
Which does not taste disclose, 
And drabble-tails are odious, 
With all their tawdry clothes. 


A wife must be substantial, 
Less poetry than prose: 

Who wants a shop-man’s dummy 
To wear the precious clothes? 


The careful housewife alters, 
Contrives, and always knows 
How she may make the most of 
The worn or faded clothes. 


So, young men, look about you 
Before you plack your rose; 

Chocse out a girl that’s well dressed, 
But careful of her clothes. 





A NAUGHTY BOY. 


"LL tell you all about it. 

It all came from my going to the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation. You know the Jardin d’Aé- 
climatation, don’t you? Every body that comes 
to Paris goes there. It is a great garden out in 
the Bois de Boulogne; and there are animals 
there—no lions or tigers, but nice tame beasts— 
and flowers and music too, in the afternoons in 
summer, and altogether it is just the pleasantest 
place in the world for a boy to spend a half-holi- 
day in. Bat first I must tell you how I came to be 
staying with my godmamma and my guardian. 
I have the prettiest godmamma and the most chic 
in Paris, the Marquise de Langeac—nothing less 
than that, at your service—and monsieur le mar- 
quis is my guardian, 

When papa was ordered on service to Al- 
giers he begged Madame De Langeac and her 
husband to take charge of me while he was 
away, for he was going to leave me at a board- 
ing-school in Paris; and so it was decided that 
I should spend all my Sundays and holidays 
with them. I am very proud of my godmamma, 
let me tell you; and when she used to come to 
the school to see me her visits always made a 
sensation, and the boys would stop playing ball, 
and put on their coats in a hurry, and stand in 
a line to see her pass. And if she looked at one 
of them he would blush up to the very eyes ; and 
then she would smile so prettily, for she had the 
sweetest smile and the loveliest little mouth in 
the world. There used to be regular quarrels 
among the boys as to who should get into the 
parlor while she was there talking tome. And 
what beartiful dresses she wore !—such soft del- 
icate colors, and silks that would stand alone; 
and bonnets all over roses, and parasols of lace 
and coral! And what sweet scents she used! 
When she kissed me it was just like putting one’s 
face into a bouquet of hyacinths. We had won- 
derfully good times together on holidays and 
Sundays, for I used to tell her all about school 
and the scrapes I got into, and she would laugh 
so merrily, and then stop to give me some good 
advice; and then we would start off laughing to- 
gether again, for she was as gay as a bird, and 
as full of fun as any boy I ever saw. 

But one day—it is a good while ago now—all 
her gayety disappeared. She scarcely ever came 
to the school to see me, and when she did, she 
was very grave and quiet; not full of plans for 
pleasure-parties and treats and all manner of 
frolics, but always very kind and good to me— 
always. And when I went to spend Sunday 
with her, she would talk to me sometimes about 
my mother, who died when I was a little baby, 
and who was her great friend; but often she 
would shut herself up in her own room after 
church, and what she did there I do not know; 
but I think she used to cry a good deal, for her 
eyes always looked red when she came down to 
dinner. The first Sunday that I noticed this 
change in her the marquis went out just after 
breakfast, and we never saw him again all day. 
The next Sunday he was not at home at all the 
whole day, and it was on that day that I first 
saw that my godmamma had been crying. I 
asked her what was the matter, but she did not 
answer; so I asked her a second time, and then 
she said there were some things that little boys 
could not understand, and she gave me a beau- 
tiful book of fairy tales with pictures, and sent 
me into the library to read it. 

It was the Thursday after that Sunday that all 








our school was taken to the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tation to see the dog-show. ‘There were some 
splendid dogs there—hunting dogs and New- 
foundlands and St. Bernards; but there were 
some very odd ones, and particularly in the pa- 
vilion reserved for the lap-dogs. ‘There was a 
horrid little wretch there, shivering in a basket 
lined with red satin, and beside the basket were 
placed cakes and sugar-plums and an elegant 
Sevres cup full of water. Above it we read the 
name of the dog, ‘‘ Bijou,” and that of the own- 
er a little lower down, ‘* Madame Rose Topaze, 
Avenue Moniespan, Champs Elysées.” It was 
the queerest-colored dog we ever saw, a sort of 
a greenish-gray ; so Victor Lecomte, who is the 
cleverest boy in our school, said at once that it 
was dyed. 

‘* Let's try if it will come off,” said Charles 
de Melcy. 

** Agreed,” said I, nothing loath. 

So we took up the cup of water and poured it 
all over the little beast, which began to yelp as 
if we had pulled its tail off—nasty little thing, 
to squeal that way about a little clean water! 
It was so comical that we all shrieked with 
laughter, and while we were laughing a woman 
flew at us, a woman all over yellow—a yellow 
dress, yellow hair, yellow parasol, and yellow 
gloves, and two pounds of black grapes on her 
head for a bonnet—a woman neither young nor 
pretty, but dyed and painted and fixed up, some- 
thing after the same style as her dog. 

‘* Miserable little brutes!” she cried, pushing 
us to this side and to that, “ get out of my 
way! My adored Bijou, what have these dirty 
little reptiles been doing to you ?” 

Whereupon she caught up the dog and be- 
gan to kiss it, wet as it was. It was the fun- 
niest sight in the world. The dog’s dye came 
off on the woman, and the woman’s paint came 
off on the dog, till she waS a perfect spectacle 
to behold. Then we cried, “ ‘Three cheers for 
the yellow woman! three cheers for the green 
dog!” The dog showed his teeth and the wom- 
an brandished her parasol, and just then the 
teacher who had- charge of us arrived. He 
tried to make some excuses for us, and to be as 
polite as possible ; but all he got for his pains 
was a crack from the yellow parasol, whereupon 
he said no more, but marshaled us in two lines 
and took us all back to school. 

In the evening after study hours there was a 
great commotion in the school, I can assure you. 
We had been called reptiles, and every body 
knows that reptiles are the hardest things in the 
world to swallow. We decided unanimously 
that we would not stand being called such names : 
but how could we avenge ourselves? We did 
not even know who the woman was who had in- 
sulted us. ‘There was the question to be settled 
first of all. Perhaps Anatole Clermont could 
tell us. He was the oldest boy in the school, 
and went into company and even to balls in the 
grand world, it was said, and he wore an eye- 
glass and gloves with two buttons. So it was 
decided that the next day we would pass a note 
to Anatole; and the next day at the morning 
class Adhemar wrote the note and gave it to 
Victor, telling him to pass it up; Victor passed 
it to George, who passed it to Robert, who passed 
it to Paul, and so on. Meantime the professor 
was reading a page of Cesar’s Commentaries 
aloud to the class, and noticed nothing. From 
hand to hand, from bench to bench, the note 
went through the class, and reached its destina- 
tion at last. The oldest boy took up his eye- 
glass, read our question, wrote a few words, and 
then passed the note to Paul, who passed it to 
Robert, when suddenly. the professor stopped 
reading. 

**Monsieur Robert,” he said, in his cracked 
little squeaky voice, ‘‘do me the kindness to 


bring me the paper some one has just given to- 


you. 
“Paper, Sir! what paper ?” inquired ‘Robert, 
looking very much astonished and very innocent. 

But the professor came down from his chair, 
seized Robert, forced open his hand, and took 
away the note. 

At that we were terribly scared. If the pro- 
fessor had read the note to himself we would 
have been dished, but, fortunately for us, the 
force of habit impelled him to read it out loud, 
just as if he was reading Ceesar’s Commentaries. 
First, Adhemar’s question, ‘‘ Who and what is 
Madame Rose Topaze, who has a green dog, and 
lives on the Avenue Montespan ?” and then Ana- 
tole’s answer—‘‘ Rose Topaze is the most cele- 
brated lorette in Paris.” Thereupon the pro- 
fessor kept the whole class in all recess, but we 
did not care for that: we had learned all we 
wanted to know. 

That very day, by a majority of seventeen 
votes to twelve, we decided that we would avenge 
ourselves by contempt. 

“But,” said Pierre, a little fellow who is not 
a fool by any means, ‘‘ how is she to know that 
we despise her ?” 

**We will send and tell her,” we answered. 
**One of us will go to her house next holiday, 
and will say to her, ‘Madame, you called us 
reptiles, but the reptiles know now what sort of 
a woman you are, and they despise you.’” 

**Very good,” answered Pierre; ‘but how 
will he manage to get to see her? Don’t you 
know that you ought to have money—a great 
deal of money—or else you will not be received ?” 

** Well,” said Victor, who was furious at her 
on account of the pokes she had given him with 
her parasol, ‘‘if money is all that is wanting, we 
will have it.” 

So we made up a pool, with tickets at ten sous 
each, in order to discourage nobody ; every body 
who wished to co-operate with the general venge- 
ance was to take one, and then we were to draw 
lots, and the boy who got the money was to go 
to Madame Rose Topaze, and tell her the opin- 
ion of the whole school. This proposition was 
adopted ; the pool produced twenty-seven francs 





and a half, and when the lots were drawn I was 
the boy who was designated as being the one to 
go and speak for the school. 

It was not a business that I liked one bit; I 
assure you that the idea did not amuse me at 
all. But I took the twenty-seven francs and a 
half, and I promised that I would do it, though 
all the time I ‘had a sneaking notion that I would 
never dare to go at all. For, you see, to say, 
** Madame, we despise you,” among the boys or 
quite in to one’s self is one thing, and to go tell 
it right out to a woman’s face—ah, that is quite 
another. Besides, I remembered the yellow par- 
asol and the green dog—and altogether I was 
not happy in my mind at the thought of the af- 
fair I was to undertake. 

So our first half-holiday came, and, as usual, 
I was to spend it with my godmamma. All the 
boys got round me as I went off, and kept say- 
ing, ‘‘ Don’t forget, Louis, Avenue Montespan ; 
look out for the green dog, Louis; tip her the 
reptiles strong, old fellow, I say,” until I did not 
know which way to look. For, after all, it was 
a sneaking piece of work, don’t you see, to take 
charge of the fellows’ money and then to disap- 
point them. Besides which, it would not be 
pleasant to have to walk back with the money 
and say, “‘ Here, boys, take back the twenty- 
seven francs and the ten sous, for I did not dare 
to go; I was afraid.” It is an ugly thing to say 
—that last word is—and yet it was true; so I 
was in a bad fix, whichever way I took it. 

But when I got to the house I forgot all about 
Madame Rose Topaze and the reptiles and the 
twenty-seven francs and a half. For my god- 
mamma looked, oh, so badly! so changed from 
what she had been just a short time before! She 
was sadder than ever—and goodness knows she 
had been sad enough before—and her pretty 
brown eyes, that I used to think were like dia- 
monds laid on brown velvet (they were so bright 
and yet so soft), had grown half as big again. 
Her cheeks had lost all their nice pink color, and 
there were black circles round her eyes; and 
though she smiled when she kissed me and 
called me her dear little Louis, there was some- 
thing in her smile that made me more sorry than 
if I had seen her crying. As soon as we were 
alone together I threw my arms round her neck, 
and begged her to tell me what was the matter. 

‘“*Godmamma,” said I, “there is something 
worrying you dreadfully, I can see. You think 
I am only a little boy, but you are mistaken. I 
am quite a man, and if you would only tell me 
what it is that is troubling you, I would soon put 
a stop to it.” 

She kissed me again—once, twice, thrice— 
very softly and gently, as, if she loved me very 
much indeed, but she woe not answer me, and 
all of a sudden she burst out crying. But in a 
minute she dried her eyes and smiled again, in 
the same sort of mournful way; and then she 
rang the bell and told Antoine to have the pony 
saddled, and to take me for a ride in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Now if there is a thing in the world I am fond 
of doing, it is of riding on my pony in the Bois 
de Boulogne. Did you eversee my pony, Mousse? 
Such a pretty creature! white as snow; and such 
a mane and tail, and he goes like the wind, too! 
But godmamma has promised that as soon as I 
am old enough I shall have the best riding-horse 
to be found in Paris, and I have made up my 
mind that it shall be cream-colored, and shall 
know how to dance to the sound of soft music, 
like the horse that I saw at the Hippodrome the 
other day. 

In less than an hour I was out at the Bois, 
with Antoine following afterme. It was a lovely 
day, and the pony pranced along beautifully, for 
it was more than a week since Le had been used. 
I trotted and galloped, and every now and then 
Antoine would bring his horse up beside me and 
say, ‘‘Gently, Master Louis, gently; hold the 
reins so—your hand lighter, if you please.” We 
went twice round the lake, and then we struck 
off into a side path which was quieter, and where 
there were fewer riders, for I wanted to take one 
more good gallop before going home. Sudden- 
ly through the trees I saw a splendid open car- 
riage, drawn by two dapple-gray horses, and in 
that carriage was a woman that I recognized 
right away; it was Madame Rose Topaze, and 
leaning over the carriage door, talking to her, 
was my guardian, the Marquis de Langeac. I 
knew him as well as I did the woman, and I 
said Oh! and was going to ride forward to speak 
to him, when Antoine caught the bridle of my 
pony and turned him round. 

‘“* That is my guardian !” I cried. 
it was my guardian.” 

** You are right, Master Louis,” said Antoine. 
“Tt was monsieur le marquis. But if you do not 
want to make madame feel very unhappy, you 
will say nothing to her about having seen him.” 

‘*And why not?” I asked. ‘Why must I 
not say I have seen him, and what ails my god- 
mamma? She used to be so merry and so pret- 
ty, and now she is so sad and pale, and she sits 
alone and cries.” 

You see, Antoine was a very old servant in 
my godmother’s family, and had come with her 
all the way from Brittany when she married my 
guardian ; so I could talk to him as I could not 
do to any-other servant. ‘‘ And now,” I said to 
myself, ‘I shall find out what is troubling my 
godmother.” 

But Antoine only shook his head and sighed 
deeply. ‘‘Ah! Master Louis,” he said, ** the 
Holy Virgin grant that we may not lose ma- 
dame altogether, for she is not strong, and she 
frets sadly, which is bad for hex health.” 

**But what is it? why does she fret ?” I per- 
sisted. 

Antoine made no answer at first, but at last he 
said, *‘ Well, monsieur le marquis is young and 
handsome and rich, and there are wicked women 
in the world, I'll say no more than that.” 

But it wasenough. I saw the whole at a flash. 


**T am sure 


It is astonishing how quickly one understands 
sometimes, even if one is only a little boby—I 
mean a man not quite grown up. My godmoth- 
er’s tears, the absence of my guardian, all were 
explained, And it was that woman—that hor- 
rid woman! Not content with calling us rep- 
tiles, she was making my godmother cry! She 
should see! I had gone out in the morning with 
the fixed intention of not going near her house, 
but what I had seen and heard had made me 
change my mind, Off I set as fast as Mousse’s 
legs could carry me, and Antoine galloped after 
me, crying, ‘‘ Not so fast, Master Louis, not so 
fast! you'll kill the pony!” But I never listened. 
On I flew, through the gates, down the Avenue 
Uhrich, along the Champs Elysées, and so home. 
I sprang off my horse, tore up stairs, seized the 
twenty-seven francs and a half (which were in a 
little bag in which I used to keep my marbles), 
and down the stairs again I flew and out into the 
street. I thought I heard some one calling be- 
hind me, but I never stopped to listen. On I 
went, running as fast as I could, pushing past 
the promenaders, slipping between carriages, be- 
ing twenty times on the verge of being run over, 
and at last I reached the Avenue Montespan and 
the house of Madame Rose Topaze. 

Half the school were waiting for me on the 
sidewalk ; they had come to hear the news. As 
soon as they saw me they rushed toward me, 
“ Hurry!” they cried—* hurry ; she has just come 
home from a drive!” They pushed me toward 
the door, rang as loud as they could; the door 
opened, I entered, it closed behind me, and there 
Iwas. I did not stop to speak to the concierge, 
but went straight toward a staircase of white 
marble, which was in front of the entrance, and 
at the top of which a servant in livery was stand- 


ing. 

** Madame Rose Topaze?” I asked. . 

**She lives here,” answered the servant. 

‘*T want to speak to her,” I said, clutching my 
little bag very tight. 

The man touched a bell, and a waiting-maid 
came down stairs. I went up to her, * Please 
tell your mistress that I want to speak to her, 
Isaid; and then I jingled the twenty-seven francs 
and a half a little, just to keep my courage up. 
The girl looked at me and seemed surprised, and 
then she opened a door and said, 

“* Walk in here, young gentleman, and I will 
go tell madame.” 

So I went in, and found myself in the most 
beautiful room I had ever seen. It was all hung 
with blue satin; and there were mirrors reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling ; and chairs and great 
arm-chairs, some worked with flowers on colored 
silks, and some embroidered all over with gold ; 
and there was a clock on the mantel-piece all over 
roses and lilies and Cupids in china; and great 
vases of painted china full of flowers, and more 
flowers in jardiniéres in the windows; and alto- 
gether I never saw such a place. I went to one 
of the windows, and I parted the curtains of 
satin and lace and looked down into the court- 
yard, and there I saw the grooms washing the 
carriage and rubbing down the horses, and I be~- 
gan to calculate how far twenty-seven francs and 
a half would go toward paying for all that. 

In the midst of my calculation the door open- 
ed and the waiting-maid came in, and said that 
madame would see me. So I followed her across 
the hall, and she showed me into another draw- 
ing-room, smaller than the first, but just as pret- 
ty, and hung with pink silk and lace instead of 
light blue satin. ‘There was an archway, and a 
room beyond with pictures on the walls, and a 
piano at one side, and great tapestry arm-chairs, 
and a statue holding a lamp; but I could not 
see in there, because one of the pink curtains 
was down. All I could see was that it was still 
another drawing-room. ‘The window-curtains 
were half closed, and Madame Rose Topaze 
was half sitting, half lying, on a small sofa near 
the fire. She did look handsome, I was forced 
to confess; and oh! what a dress! all white lace 
and light blue silk ; and in her ears a pair of so- 
litaire diamond ear-rings that I give you my 
word were each as big as the end of my thumb. 
She was dangling one of her slippers on the end 
of her foot, and all manner of embroidered flow- 
ers, red, blue, and green, were running up the 

*sides of her silk stockings. I began to feel 
dreadfully afraid; and when she looked at me, 
and said, laughing, ‘‘ Well, little man, what do 
you want with me?” the bag slipped from my 
hands, the twenty-seven francs and a half went 
rolling all over the carpet, and I looked round 
for the door, for I wanted to run away. But as 
I did. so I saw lying upon a little side-table a 
hat and a pair of gloves, and across the gloves a 
cane that I knew at once. My godmamma had 
given it to my guardian six months before for a 
New-Year’s present, and it had his monogram 
in gold letters on the onyx head. Then I got 
very angry. I thought of my godmother sitting 
crying at home, and of her pale cheeks and her 
great hollow eyes, and my courage all came back 
with my anger. 

** What do I want with you?” I cried. “I 
want to tell you that you have stolen my guard- 
ian away from my godmother, and I want you 
to give him back again. ‘There was also some- 
thing that I had to say to you about reptiles; 
but we will let the reptiles go; they would only 
complicate the question. I want to talk to you 
about my godmother. She is just as pretty as 
she can be, and you are a horrid ugly hateful 
woman!” which was not true, for she was hand- 
some, as I have said before. ‘‘She is growing 
paler and paler every day, and the servants say 
she is breaking her heart, and will be sure to 
die; and it is all on account of you, because you 
have stolen her husband away from her. Give 
him back to her, do you hear? Give him back 
to her right away!” 

She shrieked out laughing at this, and fell 
back upon her cushions still laughing like mad. 





Then I lost my head completely. ‘‘ You dare 
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to langh at my godmother!” I cried; ‘‘ my god- 
mother who is so sick and is going to die! Wait, 
and I'll teach you to laugh at her!” Saying this, 
I caught up the cane, and I do not know what 
I might have done with it, but just then I felt a 
strong hand seize my arm, the cane was snatched 
from my grasp, and looking up, I saw my guard- 
ian, who must have been all the time in the in- 
ner room. 

‘* Come,” he said to me, ‘‘ come!” 

Rose Topaze sprang to her feet, and would 
have spoken, but he raised his hand with a warn- 
ing gesture. 

**Not a word!” he said; and then we went 
out; but as we descended the staircase I heard 
her laughing to herself in the pink drawing- 
room. 

My guardian never spoke one word to me all 
the way home, but as soon as we got there he 
went straight to my godmother’s room. There 
she sat all alone, and the tears were chasing 
each other down her pale cheeks as she looked 
at something that was lying before her. And 
what do you think it was? I thought my god- 
mamma more sense than to cry over such a 
silly thing. Why, it was just a foolish little cap, 
not big enough to go on a good-sized fist—a cap 
that I suppose she had been working for some 
little girl’s doll. My guardian went straight into 
the room, and took up the little cap and looked 
at it, and then he looked at her. ‘‘ My dear, 
dear wife,” he said, ‘‘can you ever forgive me ?” 
He knelt down beside her chair, and he put his 
arms round her; and she laid her head on his 
shoulder and sobbed a little, but not very hard. 
Then my guardian got up, and took me and put 
me intoher arms. ‘‘ Kiss him, Louise, and love 
him,” he said, *‘for he is a good, brave boy.” 
He told in a few words what had passed. And 
how she did kiss me, and what a pleasant dinner 
we had that evening! My godmamma was as 
lively as ever, and when I went back to school 
the next morning she gave me a beautiful cake 
and a great box of candied fruits; and the next 
Sunday, when I came to spend the day with her, 
she had a lovely gold watch and chain for me. 

I believe that is about all. Only my god- 
mamma and my guardian are kinder to me than 
ever, and I am going to spend my next summer 
holidays with them at their chateau in Brittany. 
And my godmamma has a little girl-baby, with 
great brown eyes just like her own; and her 
name is Blanche, and they say she is to be my 
little wife some day. But she will have to grow 
a good geal to get big enough for me, for she is 
very, very small, while as for me, I am quite a 
man, 








“CTENIZA NIDULANS”—THE 
TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 


T was written plainly on a corner of the pack- 
age, and Miss Dorothy, hardly believing her 
eyes, uttered the words slowly and joyously, as 
if doubly assuring herself of a long-anticipated 
pleasure; then repeating them in that glad way 
in which one introduces a welcome guest, began 
unfolding countless wrappings of tissue-paper and 
cotton, until presently there came to light a red- 
dish-brown, oval-shaped, box-like parcel, some- 
what resembling in size and form a common 
glass tumbler, sloping a little, however, toward 
the base. It was rough in exterior, broken a 
trifle here and there, though not materially in- 
juring the structure, with now and then a bit of 
twig or frayed leaf escaping from the well-com- 
pacted mould of the same color as the hard-dried 
earth. 

** This,” she exclaimed, triumphantly, ‘‘is his 
lordship’s tenement, fashioned, too, entirely by 
himself ; every inch of it, as one may say, ‘the 
product of inborn genius.’ This busy artisan 
has several trades at command—mason, uphol- 
sterer, and silk manufacturer—in all of which he 
proves himself a master mechanic.” 

Turning it about, we all had a look at the cu- 
riously built nest, noting with surprise its silken 
lining, so firm, so regular, with a fine crapy fin- 
ish most wonderful for delicacy and the sheen 
of ‘‘ its stout thread-like texture ;”’ then waited, 
painfully impatient to be introduced in good plain 
English to the traveler who had that morning ar- 
rived by express from the West Indies. 

Miss Dorothy believes in having a touch of 
method, but this morning’s pleasure left no cor- 
ner for regularity. There were amusing little 
divergences of word and manner. Finally she 
gave another keen look at the little castle in her 
hand, then placing on the table a small glass 
jar, showed us the once lively laborer preserved 
in spirit. What a rough-looking fellow he was, 
to be sure, and what savage propensities seemed 
possible should enemies have interfered with his 
responsibilities as householder, with a numerous 
offspring-crowding the home place! 

Imagine us, three small and three grown-up 
children—for, as regarded a knowledge of the 
new subject, all were in one class—crowding with 
curiously intent gaze about the table whereon 
lay Cteniza in all the dignity of defunct maj- 
esty, his royal dwelling-place tenantless beside 
him. 

We were waiting, as we always do when Miss 
Dorothy gets into one of her ‘‘ rapt moods,” in 
deep silence. 

In a moment, however, she was ready, speak- 
ing in that quick, excited way she has when 
specially gratified. ‘‘This is the wonderful 
* Trap-door Spider ;’ see his well-rounded body, 
his strongly knit limbs, and there, the defenders 
of his rights, as formidable a pair of fangs as one 
would wish to encounter ; look—for with a mi- 
croscope all is quite plain—their bases are fur- 
nished with a series of sharply pointed barbs ; 
and this peculiarity or endowment has suggested 
the generic name, Cteniza, which means ‘ comb.’ 
From the abdomen project the spinnerets by 
which the silken lining is made ; here is the big 





fellow’s loom, his laboratory; for from his rotund 
body are evolved those delicate filaments 
supply ‘hangings’ for family convenience and 
adornment. Our specimen is about an inch and 
a half in length, exclusive of legs, giving a fair 
idea of the average size. 

‘The home he has made is about the most 
remarkable structure on record ‘ built without 
hands.’ The old autocrats of this family con- 
nection have very decided notions of dignity and 
good order; certain ‘specifications’ shape all 
their architectural plans; there is no swerving 
from the old ways of their ancestors. Instinct 
moves the ‘trap-door spider’ to select for a 
home site a sloping bank, a spot where water 
can run off, for inundations or defective drainage 
would be the death of them all. It must be a 
tunnel-shaped nest: that, from time immemorial 
has been the style used by this branch of the 
great family of Arachnida, and deviations from 
established usage could not be tolerated. To 
effectually prevent the intrusion of enemies the 
‘door’ must be so exactly hinged and poised as 
to ‘ fall plumb,’ leaving neither crevice nor crack 
for the encouragement of impertinent eyes ; for 
in due time will there not appear twins by the 
score!—a cheerful, hungry family, demanding 
constant vigilance, and an amply endowed lard- 
er. 

** After the under-ground passage is tunneled 
to the depth of two or three inches, the artificer 
lays aside, as it were, his shovel and spade, and 
sets up his loom. The lining must now be com- 
menced and gradually put in place, working up- 
ward. Completed to the very edge, he again plays 
mason, forming by a series of layers of clay or 
chalk the lid which is to fit the orifice. Little 
by little the shapely water-proof cover is fin- 
ished—the outside, I mean ; and to complete the 
idea of snugness and safety the outer surface is 
ingeniously covered with little projections, as is 
also the ground immediately about it, so as to 
hide all trace of entrance to the nest below. 
But the most wonderful point is yet to be noted. 
The silken lining of the trap-door is an unbroken 
continuation (making the hinge the connecting 
link) of the silken tapestry in the earth-covered 
tunnel, In shape, the ‘door’ is perfect ; toward 
its hinge it is comparatively thin, but upon the 
edge becoming thick, solid, and heavy, so that 
its own weight brings it easily into position. 
The upper edge of the ‘nest’ is neatly beveled 
off, and, to fit exactly, the edge of the door is 
finished in the same style, and no rough surfaces 
interfere with ‘ the play’ of the one into the oth- 
er. ‘The wisdom of the sloping roof again ap- 
pears. ‘To full as it should, the ‘door’ must be 
hinged upon the upper or higher side. Think 
what an exquisite touch of skill is herein cen- 
tred; and the hinge itself, made of silk—spun 
too from the skillful workman’s own plump body 
—must be firm, elastic, capable of defying winds 
and storms, and no less, perhaps, the rude touch 
of interlopers ; and yet, if broken, no artificer 
among men can ever mend it. 

** The roofing ‘ taut and trim,’ our brave build- 
er finds his way to the uncompleted labor below- 
ground. Shut away from prying eyes, Cteniza 
nidulans works with a will at the rough coating 
of the exterior ; then addressing himself to light- 
er tasks, becomes in turn silk spinner and up- 
holsterer, weaving from his very heart, as it were, 
most dainty tapestries, whereon shall sport mater- 
familias and a countless colony of lesser life. 
How he measures every thing so accurately can 
never be known to us humans: no unfinished 
corners offend, no shreds or knots left untidily 
hanging as evidences of thriftless superfluity. A 
generous economy of time and material seems 
every where evident. 

**Once safely housed, food is the absorbing 
thought. It is traditionally affirmed that the 
parents of the wriggling brood alternate in their 
vigils at the door, which, for reasons best known 
to themselves, is often left slightly ajar. The 
instant there is ‘music in the air,’ the tender 
humming of insect life or whiz of straying flies, 
out pops the grim sentinel, dragging the victim 
within the silken prison-house of death, ‘ bang- 
ing the door after him with shouts of fiendish 
triumph.’ 

“* During the night, too, one of them is always 
prowling, for the great hairy legs go tramping 
off in search of pantry delicacies. Their vocab- 
ulary offers no such words as fear or fail, and 
the nocturnal desperado never experiences great- 
er delight than when pouncing upon gauzy flut- 
tering creatures buzzing their sweet night songs, 
and myriads are captured in these midnight 
raids. 

“ Approaching darkness develops another phase 
of domestic economy. Near the ‘trap-door’ are 
spread out indefinite lengths of delicate netting. 
There can be no doubt that the sage old couple 
villainously talk over the possible success of this 
underhanded onslaught upon the rights of private 
citizenship, this hindering of a calm enjoyment 
of such peaceable-minded insect-folk as do then 
innocently stroll abroad for evening pleasure. 
These entangling foot-paths may be fitly termed 

‘well-laid schemes’—most certainly are they 
cousins to ‘ cobwebs of scholastic lore,’ for Cte- 
niza’s family, patriarchal in domestic arrange- 
ment, may also be esteemed as first in learn- 
ing and ready wit, among the sages of their 
tribe. 

‘*Think of the old caitiff’s arranging it all so 
cleverly! laying the snares and then charging 
the wily partner of his bosom to a keen outlook 
during his absence! and of her, after the twen- 
ty pairs of twins are sweetly snoozing, thrusting 
her plump body close to that exquisitely beveled 
edge, listening with dilated eyes to groans and 
sighs of pain! It seems as if good old John 
Bunyan must have had this very ‘family couple’ 
in mind, with all their cunning artifices before 
his vision, when he gave to the world that in- 
imitable picture of the lord of Doubting Castle, 
No ‘grievous crab-tree cudgel’ could so fearful- 





ly affright as those unerring pincers and poison- 
ous fangs. 

“ If enemies draw near—and Cteniza is peculiar- 
ly sensitive to their approach—he hastily hooks 
a pair of his stout hind-legs firmly into a set of 
braces, if one might so term them—places ar- 
ranged, when he planned the silken lining, for 
emergencies when he should be called upon for 
vigorous defense ; these, situated in properly bal- 
anced positions on the inner surface of the door, 
allow him to stretch himself over the place of 
entrance, and to thrust into similarly prepared 
grooves on the side of the tube or nest ‘another 
powerful set of nippers, resisting with all his 
might the pressure from without. Meantime 
Madame Cteniza and her flock rush about in the 
wildest excitement. The grim guardian never 
deserts his post unless compelled by violence. 
The earth surrounding his castle may be shovel- 
ed away, the home place itself drawn to the 
light of day, with parents and children shut in, 
yet the defender valiantly holds fast to the cun- 
ningly devised buttresses, determined that noth- 
ing but death shall separate him from all he 
holds dearest and best. 

“ Naturalists, by securing in this way the entire 
establishment, have been enabled to gain an in- 
sight into the customs and habits of this formi- 
dable family. But the old spider seems imme- 
diately to lose all energy; he is no longer full of 
busy activities, but moves about nerveless and 
thoroughly depressed. ‘ Life has for him no fur- 
ther joy.’ 

‘* Branches of this strange family are found in 
the East Indies, Australia, Texas, and even in 
California and Minnesota, varying in size, but 
always preserving the peculiar characteristics of 
their race.” 
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SILVER AND GOLD. 
Never a word said you or I, 
Never a thought we told: 
Surely if speech be silver, love, 
Silence is pure, pure gold! 


Silent as we could be we stood; 
Love in our eyes unbidden 

Came, as each looked in the other's face 
Thrilling with something hidden— 


Thrilling with something ne’er to be said, 
New, and yet centuries old: 

Speech may be silver ever, love, 
If silence like this be gold! 











FIFTH STORY WONDERS. 


ADVENTURES OF A RAG. 


OU’VE seen, no doubt, a miserable, wretch- 

ed girl picking dirty rags out of the gutter, 

putting them into a horrid-looking bag she has, 
and carrying them off. 

Well, the history of one of those rags, its ad- 
ventures and wonderful changes, is more mar- 
velous than any fairy story. And the best of it 
is, every word is true. 

I think you'll agree that it is marvelous when 
I tell you that, nice and neat and dainty as you 
may be, you may yet put that horrid rag among 
your choicest treasures. 

You don’t believe it! Well, haven’t I already 
told you lots of things you never heard of ? And 
do you think I’ve told you all Iknow? Waita 
bit and see. 

Let us follow the rag, going off on the back of 
the poor girl. Having filled her bag, she goes 
at once to an odd, dismal-looking shop, that you 
wouldn’t put your foot into, where a wretched- 
looking man buys old iron, rags, bottles, and, in 
fact, nearly every thing other people throw away. 

He weighs the rags, looks them over, counts 
out her pay (generally a few pennies), and she 
takes her bag and goes out. Here we must bid 
her good-by, for from this moment the rag goes 
up in life, while she, poor child, will pick rags 
to-morrow, and perhaps all her life, and there'll 
be very little going up for her. 

When the dealer has enough rags he puts them 
up in a bale, and sends them off to a paper mill. 

Oh yes! you knew paper was made of rags, 
didn’t you ? 

Well, the first thing that happens to them in 
that big noisy place is to be taken out of the 
bale, pulled over by a lot of girls, and assorted. 
Silk rags go to one corner, bits of woolen to an- 
other, white cotton to a third, and colored cotton 
to a fourth. To follow the rag we saw taken 
from the gutter, we should have to go to the col- 
ored cotton corner. 

From the sorting-room our dirty rag will be 
carried, with lots of others, to the cutting-room. 
This is a terrible place, where unfortunate girls 
sit at a sort of bench, on which are fixed sharp 
knives. The girls cut the rags into shreds, split- 
ting open hems, and taking off buttons. This, 
as you can guess, is fearfully dirty work. The 
room is full of dust, and the girls look like quite 
respectable dirt-heaps themselves. As soon as 
the rag is shredded it goes through a trap-door 
in the floor, and falls into a big tub. 

There! Aren’t you glad it has come to a 
washing-place? It fairly makes one feel dusty 
to think about handling such things. 

In that tub, with plenty of lime-water, it boils 
half a day, and I’m sure it needs it. Lime-wa- 
ter, perhaps you know, takes not only the dirt, 
but every bit of color out of things. 

You girls who have made ‘*‘ skeleton leaves” 
know all about it. 

From this very thorough bath the rag goes, 
white and clean, into the cutting - machine. 
This wouldn’t be a very nice place to fall into— 
and it’s right on a level with the floor too. It 
is a large round vat, with sharp knives revolving 





all the time, They cut the rags into threads, 


while clear water runs over them all the time, 
for five or six hours. 

Don’t think it’s clean enough yet. After all 
this cutting and rinsing the water is drawn off, 
some chemical stuff put in, and left for two hours. 
Then the water is turned on, and the knives be- 
gin again, and cut and grind for five or six hours 
more. 

Of course by this time, after all these knives 
and chemicals and washings, there’s not a rag 
and hardly a thread left. It is a mass of pulp, 
looking more like milk than any thing else. Now 
it’s ready for a most wonderful change. 

It is far more wonderful than any fairy story 
to see this pulp go in at one end of a machine, 
and sheets of paper come out at the other. Let 
me tell you how it goes : the machine is all open, 
and you can see the whole operation. 

The pulp goes from a box through a fine sieve 
—to catch any remaining threads—and falls on 
a belt of wire gauze, which is all the time mov- 
ing on. Of course it spreads out as thin as it can, 
and the water begins to drop through the gauze 
as it moves on. 

But there’s too much water with the pulp, and 
to draw it out suddenly they have a curious ar- 
rangement. The water and pulp move on very 
comfortably together till they come to a certain 
box they must go over. The moment they reach 
that mysterious box every drop of water tears 
itself away and disappears in the box, leaving 
the pulp nearly dry, and looking very much like 
paper. 

You won’t be surprised at the funny behavior 
of the water when I tell you that a steam-pump 
is all the time pumping the air out of the box, 
and the water is sucked in to fill the vacuum. 

Right here is put in the water-mark. If you 
don’t know what that is, hold a sheet of paper 
up to the light. You'll probably see straight or 
zigzag lines all over it, or the name of some man 
or paper-mill. That is the water-mark, and it 
is made on the paper by 2 roller on which the 
pattern is cut. 

Now the pulp, having become paper, runs off 
the gauze belt on to one of felt, which takes it 
between a pair of heavy rollers. The rollers 
squeeze it so dry that it don’t need carrying any 
more, and it goes on alone between six or eight 
big rollers, which are hot, and which make it 
smooth and almost perfectly dry. 

As it comes out from the last roller it runs 
against sharp knives which are set there, and is 
split into long ribbons just wide enough for the 
kind of paper it is to be. 

Now comes another bath. Not to clean it, 
fog it is white as snow, but to make it stiff and 
glossy. The bath is of gelatine. The paper 
ribbons run through the box of gelatine, and 
between rollers to dry them. On coming out 
they are chopped off into sheets by a kaife, and 
hung on a frame to dry. 

Here they rest for some days, and it’s the first 
rest since the rag came out of the gutter and 
started on its travels. 

After this the new sheets go into a press for a 
few hours. Some kinds of common paper stop 
here, but the nice note-paper you are so fond of 
has another journey before it, through the hands 
of a string of girls. 

The first girl feeds the sheets of paper to a 
string of rollers, which makes them beautifully 
smooth and shining. 

The second girl piles them up, and hands 
them to the third girl, who puts them through a 
cutting-machine, which makes. them perfectly 
regular in size. 

The fourth girl puts them through the ruling- 
machine. That is a droll machine: only a row 
of pens fed by an ink-trough. 

The fifth girl looks at each sheet, and puts 
them into piles, perfect and imperfect. 

The sixth girl folds them. It’s funny enough 
to see her snatch up just six sheets, double them 
over with one hand, and press them down with 
a block in the other. She never makes a mis- 
take in the number, and, working so fast, she 
almost looks like a machine. 

The seventh girl takes one of these packages 
of six sheets, puts it under a snapping little ham- 
mer that runs by steam, and in an instant it is 
ornamented with the little oval or square mark 
you see on commercial note-paper. The most 
elegant papers are not stamped here, for every 
one prefers his own initial or monogram, and 
that is done to order at a stationer’s. 

The eighth girl puts the packages into reams 
and half reams, and seals them up. 

Now did you ever hear in any fairy story of a 
transformation more wonderful than from a dis- 
gusting dirty rag to a dainty sheet of note-paper ? 
And if that sheet of paper contains a letter from 
your *‘ dearest friend,” wouldn’t you put it among 
your treasures ? 

But I want to tell you another thing. Do you 
know what droll things were used to write on be- 
fore paper-mills were invented, or cotton rags 
thought of? 

The first writing was on flat stones, the words 
cut in. I don’t think many letters were written 
in those days. 

After that the skins of animals were used— 
dressed and prepared, of course. But that grew 
inconvenient in time, and then leaves were used. 
You think that is funny, perhaps; but some peo- 
ple use leaves to this day. The Chinese do, and 
the Hindoos use dried leaves, like our palm-leaf 
fans, with the letters pricked in. 

But the first thing men made to write on was 
papyrus, Papyrus is a water-plant, and was pre- 
pared for use by soaking the stem till it would 
unroll in layers. These thin layers being dried, 
were pasted over each other, and the whole 
smoothed with polishing stone. 

That made a very good paper for the first at- 
tempt, and gave us a name for our elegant “‘ su- 
per-super,” ‘‘cream-laid,” etc., which fills our 
desks, and which some of us (not you or 1) waste 





dreadfully. 





THE WATER PARTY. 
We han parties are the order of the day. 


In the sultriest seasons there is sure to be 
a cooling breeze on the water, and nothing can be 
more luxurious than to glide down some broad 
river with picturesquely shaded banks, like those 
in our pretty picture, refreshed by the caressing 


zephyrs, and lazily pitying those who are con- 
fined to the city’s bricks and mortar. Summer 
is the season when it is sweet to do nothing, as 
our Italian friends would say; and from the en- 
ervating effects of our own brief heated term we 
ean pardon and even justify the indolence and 
lack of energy which characterize the inhabit- 
ants of the torrid zone. It would be hard for 


the most enterprising New York merchant or the 
thriftiest New England dame to maintain his or 
her industrious habits in the face of a thermom- 
eter ranging for months at a little less than a 
hundred. Yet we have sultry days enough to 
make us appreciate water parties, and to cause 
us to find even the view refreshing of a scene 
like that before us. 


I ves 
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CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


UPPOSING sun-dials, or some other utiliza- 


kK tion of the motion of shadows, to have been | 


the earliest means of marking time, still they 
were all of nature’s providing, and men would 
seek to have other time-markers at hours when 
those were not available. To attain that end 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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they would endeavor to contrive different and 
independent modes of producing uniform and 
refulated change or motion. Now to produce 
change or motion there must be force. Force, 
therefore, is necessary to the measurement of 
time in whatever manner it be measured. 

The most obvious uniform force and the most 
easily obtainable is gravity or weight. And 
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terrestrial globe. Even when the burning of 
a graduated candle tells that another hour, or 
another watch has gone to join the past, the fact 
is denoted by the exertion of a force. But the 
clock proper, the true clock, pure and simple is 
the force of gravity made to do duty as a meas- 
urer of time. 

But neither cathedral clocks, nor eight-day 
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this force is the motive power, whether time be 
measured by regulated motion initiated by a 
clock weight, by the exhaustion of the liquid in 
a clepsydra or water-clock, or by the falling of 
the sand through the central aperture of an 
hour-glass. All those motions originate in the 
attraction which invites every material atom in 
the world to a rendezvous at the centre of the 
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clocks, nor any genuine clocks whatever, are 
portable articles. We can not carry them about 
with us during morning calls to display their 
merits to admiring friends. Let alone their 
size and weight, the displacing them, the altera- 
tion of their vertical position, would disturb if 
not utterly stop their performance. A cuckoo 
clock in a basket is a motionless and voiceless 





clock. Once laid prostrate, it is dumb. For a 
portable time-keeper we must have a portable 
force ; and this led to the invention of the watch, 
i. e., of the mainspring. 

Every body profits now by that invention. To 
be watchless is a sign of destitution almost as 
great as to be shirtless or shoeless. Nay, it is 
probable that not a few who at least work with- 


| musket-ball attached to it. 


pend. ‘Io have a watch is the ceaseless desire 
of those to whom fortune has denied that gift. 
One of Frederick the Great's body- guards, a 
brave fellow, with a full sense of his own impor- 
tance, in default of a watch, wore a chain with a 
The king, to joke 
him, said one day, ‘‘ Corporal, you must be eco- 
nomical to have saved enough to buy a watch. 





out shoes have watches in their breast or waist- 
coat pockets. To careless youth a cheap or 
worn-out watch is given to habituate him to the 
calm possession of a more valuable instrument 
hereafter. I, the writer, began with a gilt gin- 
gerbread chronometer. Without a watch busi- 
ness is uncertain, pleasure precarious. On a 
watch the lives of a whole ship’s crew may de- 





you die in my defense, you will at least know 
what o'clock it is.” 

It requires some reflection to comprehend the 
full value of really good clocks and watches. 
One great merit is that they keep time more 
accurately (by which is meant they divide it 
into more uniform and equal intervals) than the 
sun. Noon being naturally and necessarily the 
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ix o'clock by my watch; what is it by | 


j The corporal, knowing that it was dan- 
gerous to put off the king with an evasive reply, 
pulled the bullet out of his fob, and said, ‘*‘ My 
watch, Sire, marks neither six e’clock nor seven, 
but it reminds me to keep a musket-ball in readi- 
ness for your Majesty’s enemies.” ‘‘ Good,” said 
the king. 


‘** Take this watch, my man. Should | 
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“THE MEETING.” 
N this pretty picture the youth who went forth 
to seek his fortune seems to have stumbled 
unexpectedly on the bower of the enchanted 
princess. Both are evidently abashed at the 
rencontre ; but the young man’s shy glances at 
the maiden tell of more real admiration than all 
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half-way mile-stone in every day, many people 


suppose that the portions of daylight vouchsafed | 


by the sun in the forenoon and afternoon are 


equal—that one half of every day is as long as | 


the other half. A reference to the almanac 
and a glance at the times of the sun’s settings 


and risings quickly dissipate the pleasing de- | 


lusion. 


the words in the vocabulary could do, while her 
drooping eyelids and hushed attitude show that 
she is not averse to the handsome stranger. 
Even the horse seems waiting for some word to 
break the pleasing confusion that has plunged 
the group into a momentary silence, which, we 
may be sure, will soon be broken by the lad, who 
will not always be thus timid i his wooing. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cc. R. B.—Read articles to “Ugly Girls” for hints 
about making the hair grow. 

Per Lesiie.—Most of your suggestions about the 
blue silk are good. Suppose, instead of a plain blue 
vest, you have plain blue sleeves. “ White jet” is not 
used on day dresses, and instead of a white crape scarf 
have a long black guipure scarf, or else a black lace 
sacque. Pearl gray or flesh-colored kid gloves. The 
black and gray striped silk will be in good style made 
as you describe. A single flounce of plain black silk 
will not be effective. Have one bias striped flounce, 
or else two narrow black gathered bias flounces alter- 
nating with two straight striped ones pleated to make 
either the gray or black stripe on top of each pleat. 
The lace scarf or jacket, or both, will answer for both 
dresses. 

Miss S.—Make a skirt of your old tussore silk, with 
new pleated flounces, over-skirt, and basque, trimmed 
with silk bands of a darker shade. 

EK. L.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. VIL, for hints about traveling dresses. A full 
dress suit of black is worn by the bridegroom at cere- 
monious weddings, that is, black cloth swallow-tail 
coat, with vest and pantaloons of the same, white lawn 
folded neck-tie, and white kid gloves. The wedding- 
ring is of plain gold. The regulation engagement-ring 
has a solitaire diamond or a pearl with crown setting ; 
bat handsomely chased gold rings, broad and flat, are 
also used. The engagement-ring has the initials of 
the parties, and the wedding-ring has the date of the 
wedding. 

K. M. J.—Make your gray grenadine polonaise loose 
and belted. Either line the waist down to the hips 
with thin gray silk, or else wear it over a gray silk 
waist—the former is the better plan. The lining 
should be high in the neck, and have long sleeves. 
Gray fringe, a silk belt, and sash. 

Eoonomy.—Your plan for reconstructing the Japa- 
nese silk is in good taste, but expensive unless you 
have the brown silk for skirt. If you have not, a more 
economical plan would be to have the Japanese dress 
for the foundation of a suit such as lower skirt and 
basque, with sleeves and over-skirt or ruffles of dark- 
er shade of cashmere or of silk, or perhaps a sleeveless 
polonaise. Check silks are now more expensive than 
striped ones, and fashionable modistes are making 
them up for leaders of fashion. 

A. H. R.—The honorary baccalaureate degree may 
be conferred by a college at its own option as a recog- 
nition of distinguished erudition, but it can not be ob- 
tained by application or by any specific act. 

A Sunsortser.—The belted basque suit is appropri- 
ate for street as well as house. Trim grenadine with 
a pleating of the same. Do not change the trimming 
on your skirt. Dresses made of two kinds of material 
will remain in fashion. 

M. C. M.—Faille is corded silk. For the pronuncia- 
tion of this and all other French words consult a dic- 
tionary. 

Aones.—Sailor blouse suits are worn by boys of six 
years, also English pea-jackets and vests. 

8. R. E.—Make your dress by pattern sent you/and 
trim with side pleatings of the same. 

Mrs. Jamas L.—We do not reply by mail, and can 
not furnish you addresses. Consult our advertise- 
ments. 

Mes. 8. D. A.—Read about coiffures in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. VII. Make your little 
girls’ percale dresses with sailor blouses sewed to a 
belt, yet drooping over it, and then sew the skirt to the 
belt also to make them stay together. For variety’s 
sake make Gabrielles and yoke slips for the smaller 
ones, and have box-pleated blouses for the largest girl. 
Make five narrow box-pleats in front and back, extend 
the material over the hips, trim it like a basque, and 
stitch on a belt permanently. Use blue or rose pencil- 
striped percales and get a Greek-striped calico for bor- 
dering them, putting a Greek stripe down each box- 
pleat and as heading for ruffles. Make gray linen 
sailor suits, trimmed with dark blue linen bands. 
White muslin dresses are considered most dressy for 
all young girls. Black kid buttoned boots are worn by 
them on all occasions. 

M. E. B.—Light French gray silk for sleeveless 
basque and over-skirt is the best plan for renewing 
your garnet silk, or else wear with a sleeveless jacket 
of black beaded guipure lace, or of white muslin and 
Valenciennes. 

E. D. M.—Make the white dress of Swiss muslin 
with a belted basque and over-skirt, trimmed with 
pleating or lace. The striped silk should have a tight 
basque and apron over-skirt. 








Drs. Strone's Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—({Com.] 














UNION ADAMS & CO 


MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


FINE SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, AND 
DRAWERS. 
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The Patent BUCKS Dupporte 
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For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married ladies. 
Send for Circular. D.C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION 
IN HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


JOSEPH’S HAIR EMPORIUM, 


377 Eighth Ave., near Twenty-Ninth St., N. ¥. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Ladies will please take notice that for the months of 
July and August we have decided to sell our immense 
stock of Human Hair Goods at 10 per cent. below an 
advertised price-list. All goods made of the best qual- 
ity Brittany hair, solid, not dyed. Goods sent by Ex- 

ress free of charge, with full privilege of examination 
fore purchasing. 

Liberal Reduction made to the Wholesale Trade. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HE Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 

(improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an Piano accom to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those takin, 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 
A copy of this work ee on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send registered letter or P.O. money-order. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic action of the iron. The mor- 











[= Celebrated Factory of Fire-arms 
is now rapidly turning out the new 


Remington Sewing - Machine, 


To which was awarded the 


“Wiedal of Progress,” 


the nigHEst oper of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the rizst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centra New 
Yorx Farr, at Utica, 1878. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the Best-made Machine in the 
world, and ing the BEST comBINATION Of good 
qualities, namely, t-running, smocth, noiseless. 
rapid, durable, with perfect lock-stitch. &@~ Seri 
for Circulars. ? 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. Y. 
7 New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


A FE'amotus 
VITALIZING 


ONIC. 


Tested for 18 years with unparalleled success. The 
ay perfect tonic ever discovered, and the best in the 
wor! 


“ WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


f Lime and Soda. 
This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic and 


and health- 
ful Stimulant, Invigorator, and Res‘orative acts like 
magic,rapidly and permanently restoring the Health and 
Strength, and BUILDING UP, INVIGORATING, and 
VIT. ING the entire Nervousand Physical Systems, 


For General Debility, prostration of the Vital Forces 
and Powers, Loss of Nervous Power and Energy, 
Paralysis, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, Wake- 
fulness, Loss of Flesh and Appetite, Want of Blood, 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, Debility arising 
from Fevers or other illness, and Weakness of every 
description. oe 
This famous Vitalizing Specific is a certain and im- 

mediate Cure. 

TRY IT! TRY IT! TRY IT! 
Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 86 John St., New York. 


| Save Fifty Dollars!) 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


, PRICE, $20 below Len other first-class ‘[ 
VALUE, $30 above ) Sewing-Machine, 

















; SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence, 








The Surgeo n- 
General of the 
United States at 


RUSS COMPANY, 
8 Broadway, 

York City, to supply 
their admirable Truss, as 
needed for pensioners, 
Officers, soldiers, sailors, &c. The wretched me 
springs, finger-pads, and iron-hoops, and all the brood 
of torturing implements heretofore imposed —_ a 
suffering and credulous public, are now absolutely 








bid matter which causes the exterior inj t is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich Si., New York. 





Corvire Wurer.—B 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 
















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TATTERDEMALIONS 
ot, peaieet to bu 
ENGLISH CHANNE 

* Shoes. If you want a 
CH ANNE shoe that wont wear 
ragged on your pretty 
feet, ladies, insist on buying only these. You can see 
the channel on the sole, 
of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 
zie pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. Finest French Lisle 
hread Gloves, 2-Button, 50c. ; 3-Button, 65c. ; 4-But- 
ton, T5c. pair. An immense stock of Fine Millinery and 
— Goods at wholesale and retail. Price-List and 
e 
to J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 Sth Ave 


T 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 
sent with privilege to examine. What can be fairer? 


FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourzav & Co., 888 Broadway. Sed for circular, 








ant Fashion Plate sent Free uponapplication | 


| 





THE HEATED TERM. 

We have frequently had occasion to speak in favor- 
able terms of Tar Zxezo Rerriexrator, manufactured 
by Avex. M. Lesuey, -, 224 West Twenty-Third 
Street, who, owing to his inventive genius, is a public 
benefactor in getting up a gg re which is be- 
coming household necessity. The following letter, 
received bp, Mr. Lesiry, ‘pemes for itself : 

ALEX. a “SLEY, Esqg.—Deaz Sim: I have now had 
_— Zeno Rx. aiGEnator two years, and I feel it to 

my duty as well es my pleasure to say to those who 
want a complete and effective preserver of milk, 
berries, and all other kinds of food which perish 
rapidly in hot weather, that your “Zzro” is the only 
ice-box I have been able to get that will do the work. 
I have drank milk which was twelve hours old, taken 
from the Zxro after the heaviest thunder-storm 
known for many years, just as sweet as when fresh 
from the cow. I consider 8..ch facts more important 
to the public than to you even, and I desire you to 
ublish my letter for the benefit of those who want 
acts. Truly yours, N. W. Rix 
5 Pine Street, and residence Westfield, N. J. 
June ‘12, 1874, 


Ladies’ Garment Suspender, 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 
organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
gy | all the skirts over the shoul- 
ders, 3 tghing 

: Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 

L.G.S. stamp. Liberal discount by the dozen 
C. 8. KINSEY, 

56 Summer Street, Boston. 











\[ARK, YOUR CLOTHING —A Stencil Plate LIKE 
ii CUT, with brush and indelible ink, postpaid, for50c, 
egy ag <a irculars FREE. 
~=Fannie Brown 47 yee 
ee ee er ** ») Sts., Phila., Pa. 





d by all but the less-informed portion of the 
——— A few unprincipled dealers, unable to 
sell their horrible instruments of death, the spring 
Trusses, now steal the name “‘ Elastic Truss,” and try 
to sell their worthless “rupture-belts” and bogus 
“Elastic” and “band” Trusses. The Elastic Truss 
Company have twenty-eight Branch Offices in the 
principal cities: 129 Tremont St., Boston; 1202 

hestnut St., Philadelphia; 235 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington: 44 West Fourth St., Cincinnati; 418 
East Water St., Milwaukee, &c. md for circular.— 
American Agriculturist, February, 1874. Trusses 
sent by mail. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


Lace Shawls 


Of our importation, clearing out at a great sacrifice. 

Handsome Mi-Llama Lace Shawl or 

Sacque for $5 00. A Real Llama Lace Shawl 

or Sacque, of extra fine ye and most desirable pat- 

tern, for $10 00. Sent C. O. D., with privilege of examin- 

ation. J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
I will send you a 


L A D I E >? Cut Paper Pattern 


Of the Latest Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for LADIES’ WEAR. 

Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal,” 
(sent free). Address GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 








By sending me Tzn Cents, 


{ OLDEN Onguent produces luxuriant beard. Curlica 
curls any hair; 25c. each. Dr. Watsu,Brooklyn,N. ¥. 





RRR RSG 
HUMAN 


HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 21st & 22d STS., N. ¥. 


Up Stairs, over Millinery Store. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE CHOICEST QUALITY OF 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


_ PRICE-LIST. 


Short Hair Switches, 50c. and upward. 

First quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed— 
24 inches long, 2 02....... 2 00 
28 inches long, 8 oz. .. 8 00> Excellent for wear. 
84 inches long 408....... 4 00 

Finest quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, all 
long hair— 


——Good quality hair.—, 





The same, made of best 
——Brittany hair.——, 


18 inches long, 2 oz., $2 50 Per ounce........ $2 25 
22 inches long, 3 oz., $4 00 Per ounce........ $3 00 
26 inches long, 4 0z., $6 00 Per ounce........ $3 75 
82 inches long, 5 oz., $9 00 Per ounce........ $5 


00 
CURLS warranted naturally ory 
and not Boiled and Baked, from $1 6 

to $20 00. 


In curls our quality and assortment is unprecedented. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR EXTRA 
COLORS 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
FRISETTES, IN THE CHOICEST COLORS, at 25c., 
50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
LADIES’ OWN HAIR MADE OVER 
IN LATEST STYLES, 

2 Goods sent C, O. D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide - Book 
Travellers in Kurope and the Kast 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase- Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 

In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 

VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL. II,--Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. IKI,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 

THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 

Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 





The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East ; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fand of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8. MINISTER TO GREECE, 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Ruz pe Cuargeaupoun, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Deak Mar. Feremer: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable “*Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable gnide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Menepita Reap, Js. 
_W. Pampnoce Fernrper, Esq. 





ta” Harrer & Broruens will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPEAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 























Jury 25, 1874.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ere 48 ? 





AT. STEWART & G0. 


will continue their large sale of 


SUMMER GOODS. 


Their stock will be regularly supplied with additions 
of i t fresh goods, at the low prices hitherto an- 
nounc! 





The following Special Bargains will be opened: 
50 cases 
STANDARD PRINTS, 


at 8c. per yard, good value for 12}¢c. 
500 pieces wide 


SEERSUCKERS, 
at 123¢c. per yard, well worth 20c. 


82-inch printed 
SHIRTING CAMBRICS, 
French Finish, at 15c. per yard, worth 25c, 


And they have just received 2 cases Plain and Jet 
Beaded Yak and Real Guipure 


SACQUES, SLEEVELESS 
JACKETS, éc., 
very choice and stylish. The latest Parisian novelties. 


Chantilly and Guipure Pointes, Point Gaze and 
Applique, Spanish and Guipure Lace Scarfs, &c. 


One case 


LADIES’ SILK TIES, 


New Styles and Colors. 
A large stock of 


LADIES’ LAWN DRESSES, 


Flounced, Tucked, &c., from $2 50 each upward. 











A choice assortment of 


LAWN DRESSES AND 
POLONAISES, 


Plain and Braided. 


LADIES’ HATS, 


Stylishly trimmed, from $2 50 each upward. 


DRESSMAKING 
Under superior management, executed equal in style 
and finish to the very Best Parisian makes. 


MOURNING ORDERS 


Executed in from 12 to 2% hours’ notice. Prices very 
reasonable; promises faithfully kept. 





Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Samples forwarded on application. 


Broadway, Ey Ay ie ve., 9th &10th Sts. 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time coubin ing all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the en gh yes 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. n this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy.of 


every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadw vay, New York. 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Broruers, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyelo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, de., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. . Address as above. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind, Send stamp for Minstrated Price-List to 
__ Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
LL KINDS of PAIN and ACHES, Head- 
ache, Sore Throat, Neuralgia, Sore Feet, Catarrh, 
Enlarged Joints, Scrofulous Lumps—Cure uaranteed. 
Giles & Co, ee Iodide of Ammonia. 
DEPOT 451 SIXTH AVENUE. 
se cents and $1 00 a Bottle, 


mportant to Ladies.—rhrough the 
Pm... iberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20, 000) Women the means by which they 
can sup’ ag themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the T’nited States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the ne edie. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt 4 postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL E cc 
543 Broadway, eu York. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 


Send for Circular and oe 
Mux, L, CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 

















LAST CHANCE|—E 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift - - 

One Grand Cash Gift - = «= 

One Grand Cash Gift - - =< 303000 
One Grand Cash Gift <- = = 0. 

One Grand Cash Gift - = 5 

5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 1002000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each, 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 






































20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4;000 each, 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each, 000 

50 Cash Gifts, Pes each, 1 00 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,006 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,00 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 00 

19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 








Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - = = = $ 5000 
Halves - - se «+ 25 00 
Tenths, or each “Coupon - 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for - = = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - - = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address . 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Pusito Linzary Butipre, Louisvitte, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS, H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 





There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N, Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, ont so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and-any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper’s Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Hraminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


—— 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrper’s Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexry, and Harperr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoniners at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 1, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

Terme ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Ha "s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
s 


1 











ae = 
EC iia, talib 
That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different st — at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500 $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can by be described jn a brief space, 
we will send an Iilustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and ~~ description, free to any one, on application. 
WEST LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Fievurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Chiglren, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 











The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ => 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old).. “ 





eee ee 27 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Kobe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Sli dy Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU \~ aS “* 42 
— SWAT aye PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Ep RO eee: sea “@ 
GENTLEM AN’S SHORT DRESSING - GOWN 

AND SMOKING-CAP. .....2..ccccccccccss = = 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 

Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE_WRAPPER................ og 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers . ae + 


LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 


23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
Wome é to 19 wesw OF). ccisade accede vacscace “ 25 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
aa } —y Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
cn  ,  Fe 8 ey SC re et 
HIGHLAND SU IT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained = aes * 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
WOU TE ccoccsccecscctetsbecesocccce. oc “« 50 


Vol. VE. 
DOLMAN MeL pe gp STREET SUIT “ 7 
















TIGHT BA with Apron-front Over-skirt 
PS A CT eee ree 95 

GIRL'S W. ROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastehed behind, Over- 

— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Soom ( iu JAC from 2 to 13 years old)....... a 
SLE JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 

a REDINGOTE WALKING 
Cd vvcccccccscccc cece ccccessessesccccess a 

LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “« 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “= 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR ‘Git M- 
NASTIC SUIT "2 

PLEATED WAIS® WALKING SUIT.. “ 33 

DOUBLE - it ee JOCKEY BASQU E 
WALKIN enéuihtecanhendaddaaanawes « “« 32 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT ....... - 2 

DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 2 

TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... ~ ea 

SINGLE -BREAST ED BASQUINE, with Short 
Pouf Walking Skirt.......... - @ 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN E, 

Apron Front and Square Back Ov er-skirt and 
rrr 7. 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “« 48 

WwW oe - Fnoor CLOAK, with Cape and 
Disease odphies Sébetecees mad heeds * 60 

TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE- BERASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. * 560 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack ‘Or ercoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years 2 ae “3 

ENGLISH BAS' ve LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
pF OD . Trae ere a 

a TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

dawatedtesaccscudeeseceseceeasarcosscose * 18 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... bale 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... ...........+seeeeeeeee elt 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.......... * 19 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and Ro Riding Skirt).................. “ 93 

BELTE — Long Apron and Demi- ‘ 
Trained  , SR eee Ss 

GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 25 

PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 9 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 

male; $30 a week warranted. No capital required. 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Address, 
with 6c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, , & A 


$52 $0) 


gee gs Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
. VIGOUROU X, Importer. 











per day at home. Terms free. Address 
Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





764 Broadway. 





} 72 EACH WEEK. Ace ents wanted ; particu- 
$ ~~ lars free. 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK LIST 


1. 

TALMAGE’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old Wells 
Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. By T. 
De Wirr Tatwaee. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 

IL. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Samvet Inenavs Pame. 

Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IIL. 

SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Usexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Gzore Souwxin- 
ryurtH. Translated by Ex.en E. Frewer. With aa 
Introduction by Wixwoop Reaves. Iilustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Anthor, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, 
BS 00. 

















IV. 

MOTLEY’S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With a View 
of the Primary C auses and Movements of “The 
Thirty Years’ War.” By Jonun Lotnror Mortuey, 
D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” “History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 
With Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Svo, Cloth, 
$7 00. (Uniform with Motley's ** Dutch Republic” 
and “United Netherlands.") 

h 2 

HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guile 
through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Bel- 
gum, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tur- 
sey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. With over One 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemenoxs 
Frrriver, Author of “ Harper's Phrase-Book,” and 
“History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00, 

VI. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 

| the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 

| liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
| ed by Rev. Partie Sonarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Inz- 
naus Paime, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs, 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, 7 00; 

Half Calf, $8 50 
Vil. 

FIVE-MINUTE CHATS WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
and Certain Other Parties. By Dio Lewis, Author 
of ‘Our Girls,” &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VIIl. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS, By Cuar.es Norpuorr, Author 
of ‘California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” 
&c., &c. Profusely lliustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

IX. 

A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from & 
New Point of View. By Joseru Tayior. Tlus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


x. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: Its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bear- 
ings. By Atexanper Wrivouett, LL.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, Author of Sketches of Cre- 
ation.” “ Geological Chart,” Reports on the Geology 
and Physiography of Michigan, &c., &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


XL 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. 
Bairp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Voiumes sent by mail, postaye prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars. 


Xi. 

THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT: 
Sights and Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
India, embracing the Countries of Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). By Franx 
Vinoent, Jr. Magnificently illustrated with Map, 
Plans, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss Braddon’s Taken at the Flood. 
cents. 

Robinson's Second-Cousin Sarah. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Georgiana M. Craik’s Miss Moore. A Tale for Girls. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Payn's At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 75 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


Benedict's John Worthington’s Name. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 
aper, 25 cents. "a 
Talbot's Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 


per, 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redux. Illustrated. 
Paper, $1 25: Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “St. Olave's.” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “‘Meta’s Faith,” &c. Svyo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, 7 cents. 

Miss Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Black’s A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


, eek cs s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 2 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


8vo, 


te Harrer & Brorners will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


te Harper's Cataroeue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





— 
& BROTHERS, 
Franky Square, N. Y,. 


HARPER 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








[Juny 25, 1874. oe 




















SELF-RESPECT. 


Coox (to fellow-servant, who has been after a new place). “‘ Well, ’Liza, will 
it suit?” 

Euiza. “ Not if I knows it! vay. when I got there, blessed if there wasn’t 
the two Young Ladies of the "Ouse both a-usin’ of one Piano at the same time! 
‘Well,’ thinks I, ‘this Azs a comin’ down in the World!’ So I thought I had 
best say Good-Mornin’ !” 


> = 


WELL-GROUNDED SUSPICION. 


FACETIZ. 


Cuanorne Hts Minp.—A wealthy man, who owns a 
country residence, recently became dissatisfied with 
it, determined to have another, and instructed an auc- 
tioneer famous for his descriptive powers to advertise 
it in the papers for private sale, but to conceal the lo- 
cation, telling purchasers to apply at his office. In a 
few days the gentleman happened to see the advertise- 
ment, was pleased with the account of the place, show- 
ed it to his wife, and the two concluded it was inst 
what they wanted, and that they would secure it at 
once. So he went to the office of the auctioneer and 
told him that the place he had advertised was such a 
one as he desired, and he would purchase it. The auc- 
tioneer burst into a laugh, and told him that that was 
the description of his own house, where he was then 
living. He read the advertisement again, pondered 
over the *“‘ grassy slopes,” “‘ beautiful vistas,” “‘ smooth 
lawn,” etc., and broke out, “Is it possible! Well, 
make out my bill for advertising and expenses, for, by 
George! I wouldn’t sell the place now for three times 


what it cost me.” __ 


A house-maid the other evening slipped from a chair 
on which she was temporarily care and fell head- 
foremost into a barrel of flour. “Her hair became 
white in a single night.” 

——__»>—_—_ 

A man wrote to Agassiz that he had an apple that he 
had preserved for fifty-three years, and when Agassiz 
wrote for it, the joker said it was the apple of his eye. 

a os 


- Morro ror A Movurnine WareEnouss — Die and let 
ive. 
—_——_—_ 

“Dear rge,” said an Indianapolis young woman, 
“T am ing to marry you if we have to live on 
bread and water.” 

** Well,” said the enthusiastic George, “ you furnish 
the bread, and I'll skirmish around and find the water.” 


—_——_—_—~——__— 
When does water resemble a gymnast ?—When it 
makes a spring. 


If a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, it is 
no less true that a thorn in the bush is worth two in 
the hand. , 


Tue sest LEGAL Avtnority on CrematTion—Coke, 
———_—_———— 


Prrvoreatty Honest.—A citizen of a country town 
noted for his dishonesty, was lately taken very ill, and 
becoming alarmed, sent for a clergyman, who came to 
see him, and laid down the divine law to him with 
great faithfulness and emphasis. The sick man was 
much affected, and said, ‘ Well, parson, I think you’re 
right; and I’ve made up my mind that if I get well I 
shall in the future live principally honest,” 


























DISCRETION IS EVER SO MUCH BETTER THAN VALOR. 


Mave Prorecror. “If tHere are any Persons down there who wish to rob the House, they will find all 
the Silver-Ware and Valuables in the Dining-room Closet ; the Key is under the Clock on the Mantel. Please 


shut the Door when you go out.” 





“T dunno how it is, but ever since zat Strange Lady has been here on a Wizit, Bruvver Tom never asts 
me to go out with him any more.” 





ee 





TRUE DISCIPLES OF BERGH. 


“1 think the Mixture and the Sea Air are doing Fido a deal of good. If we had 
kept him a Day longer in the City his Nerves would have been quite Unstrung, 
poor thing !’” 








AN EXPLANATION NECESSARY. 











